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| Enid WEAR EPCs 


SHE Empire Red Rubber Tire odvertie- 
ing that has been appearing in the New . 
‘York ad Philadelphia newspapers is a 
fine illustration of what can be done with a 
new child of a numerous family. -There 
are some who doubted that we could say. 
anything new or different — auto- 
mobile tires, that every ‘angle had been 
covered by the opposition. But then some 
people have doubted that anything new or - 
: different could be done to a tire to make it. 
better. The Empire Rubber and Tire Co. of 
Trenton put the red in automobile tires and 
greatly increased their wear and mileage. 





We put some red stuff in Empire Tire copy 
and that has increased their sales—well, 
entirely satisfactorily. 











Consequently, the Empire people are very 
enthusiastic. witnesses to the quality of 
Ayer service. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston 

















(This is Advertisement Number Forty-eight of a Series.) 
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The Buying Impulse 


Ever try to sell goods to a 
man in business or family 
trouble ? 

Nice job, eh? 

You go 
story while 
nods and but 
mind isn't “on the race,” 
you know it. By the time 
you're half through you would 
sell your chance for a sale 
cheap—and take a time note 
in settlement. 

* * Ox 


with 


“prospect” 


ahead 
the 


yes; 


your 
says his 


ce 


and 


Now here’s the point 

The American farmer's in- 
come will be suddenly in- 
creased this year—the great- 
est buying impulse known to 
business. 

Moreover the farmer isn’t 
worrying about his job. He 
will listen to your business ar- 
guments with his attention 
undivided by a-thought in the 
back of his mind that “to- 
morrow” or “next week” he 
may have his income “cut 
down” or worse cut off—that 
therefore he had “better wait 
and see.” 

* * * 


The Standard Farm Papers 


are read by the best and mos 
progressive farmers, They are 
read not for pleasure but for 
profit. Mark that. The Stand. 
ard Farm Paper has been and 
is a big factor in increasing 
crops and in getting the far. 
mer better returns on his e- 
forts and bigger profits, 
Your advertising in Stand. 
ard Farm _ Papers parallels 
such important reading matter, 


TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
are Pennsylvania Farmer 
The ag Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Farm Wallaces’ Farmer 
apers ansas Farmer 
P Progressive Farmer 
of Missouri Farmer 
= —— Agriculturist 
e Indiana Farmer 
Knows The Farmer, St. Paul 
Value Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 
The Michigan Farmer 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives, _ 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives, 

119 W.. Madison St, 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicas 
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Advertisers Point Out America’s 
Opportunity 


MAXY of America's leading advertisers in the following feature 
discuss the probable effects of the European war on business in 
this country. ; 

There is a significant agreement among many of the writers that now 
is the time to strike hard for that part of American trade which has 
gone to European houses; that American concerns have an opportunity 
which probably will never come again to establish our goods in pre- 
dominant favor in neutral countries where heretofore the goods of 
European countries have been strongly entrenched. 

The idea of capturing foreign markets is one that may well fire the 
imagination, but how many American manufacturers can claim to have 
captured 50 per cent, or even 25 per cent of the wonderful market 
within our own domain? The war excitement should not be per- 
mitted to divert attention from the unprecedented opportunity to culti- 
vate intensively the undeveloped demand unquestionably existing at 


home. 


Painters’ INk has never given its attention to a matter more im- 
portant than the subject of the discussions that follow. 


Undiscovered 


Territory 
at Home 


By R. O. Eastman 


Of the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
THe European war does not 

worry us in a business sense 
as we do not do a European busi- 
ness, It keeps us going day and 
night and sometimes Sundays to 
produce enough corn flakes and 
our other products for the good 
people of the little old United 
States, 

I think a good slogan for the 
manufacturers who are suffering 
trom demoralization of their 
export business would be, “See 
America First.” There is a map 
of the United States in front of 
my desk fourteen feet wide with 
about twenty thousand tacks in it 
and every time I look at that 
Map it gives me a shock of hor- 
for to observe how big the United 


States really is. To a great many 
manufacturers there is more un- 
discovered territory right here at 
home than there is in any foreign 
country. 


Anticipates Largest Busi- 
ness Ever 
By W. B. Morris 


Of the Northwestern Knitting Com- 
pany (Munsingwear), Minneapolis. 
HAVE your letter of August 

13 regarding the opportunity 
for export business on account of 
the European war, and in reply 
would say that so far as Mun- 
singwear is concerned it will be 
impossible to take advantage of 
the unusual opportunity which un- 
doubtedly has been created by the 
disruption of the usual channels 
of trade. 

As you know, our business has 
been phenomenally successful. 
Each year for a number of years 
we have been obliged to increase 


Table of Contents on page 94 
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our production in order to supply 
the demand for Munsingwear 
from trade in the United States. 
At the present time, we have 
nearly 600 more people at work 
than a year ago. 

We anticipate this fall the 
largest business in our experience. 
Our sales this year will show a 
big increase over 1913. -The new 
Munsingwear mill now in course 
of erection will be the largest ad- 
dition to the plant we have ever 
erected. Part of it is in use at 
the present time. All of it will 
not be available for increased pro- 
duction until after the first of the 
year. 

While it might be possible for 
us to take on some foreign busi- 
ness, we prefer to reserve the en- 
tire production of the plant to take 
care of the increasing demdnd for 
Munsingwear from all parts of the 
United States. 


Not Altering Plans in the 
Least 


By H. Dumont 

Pacific Coast 
pany, Chicago, II. 

HE European war has had 


Gen. Mgr., Borax Com- 


no appreciable effect upon 
our business, and we are not con- 
templating altering our plans in 
the least. 


Time to Find New Home 
Consumption 
By Geo. S. Parker 


Of the Parker Pen Company, Janes- 
ville, Wis. 

HE war has already had the 
effect of making a substantial 
curtailment in our business so far 
as export trade is concerned. 
Personally I feel it is absolutely 
useless to sii Jown and “cry over 
spilled milk” or to mourn for 
trade that no longer comes from 
Europe. We have a set of condi- 
tions before us that must be met, 
i. e., for instance, to work more 
intensely the markets at hand. I 
feel in our own line there are 
fields we have not cultivated near- 
ly as intensely as we should, and 
if we do this it will greatly recom- 
pense us for the temporary loss of 


trade abroad. Therefore possibly 
it is a blessing in disguise, ; 
We are apt to look at the moun. 
tain in the distance, and think our 
fortunes lie in that direction 
where as a matter of fact we are 
tramping on diamonds under foot 
Commercially speaking, it js no 
time for sentiment, but time to get 
exceedingly busy, and to dig up 
new opportunities that are to be 
found in our own markets which 
we have neglected heretofore, 


Manufacturers to Find 
New Uses for Materials 
By E. H. Broadwell 


Vice-Pres., Fisk Rubber Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

HE problems _ confronting 

American manufacturers due 

to the European war are many 

and can be solved in various ways. 

As for our company, inasmuch 
as we are dependent upon the 
importations of crude rubber for 
our production, it is pretty hard 
definitely to- map out a policy for 
any length of time. We believe 
that some method will be found 
whereby importations will com- 
mence before the supplies in this 
country are exhausted, but even 
if this is so it means curtailing 
the production to an extent that 
makes volume decrease and in- 
creases correspondingly overheads 
and costs. 

We believe that this country 
will be benefited eventually by 
this war, because, no matter what 
the duration, business in Europe 
will be more or less demoralized 
for some little time and that coum- 
try naturally will seek for art 
cles of American manufacture in 
greater demand than ever before. 
This should tend to __ increase 
United States supremacy. 

The war will also open up for 
this country outlets into other 
countries that have formerly beet 
supplied by Europe, and if our 
company was not dependent ot 
its crude material being imported, 
I believe our proper procedure 
would be to investigate fully the 
demand in the foreign countnts 
for the outlet of any additional 
surplus product that we were able 
to manufacture. 
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South America, Africa, the East 
Indies, China, Japan and Aus- 
tralia are all supplied to a large 
extent by Continental Europe. 
These countries are naturally go- 
ing to seek their supplies else- 
where if they cannot get them 
there, and where can they turn 
but to this country? Necessity 
has often been spoken of as the 
mother of invention. The proba- 
bilities are we will find new uses 
for many things in manufacture 
that we did not dream were pos- 
sible before. The inventive minds 
will be busy and the mechanical 
engineers of nearly all great in- 
stitutions will probably be looking 
for substitutes for those articles 
which they are to-day dependent 
upon for their supply from Eu- 
rope. 

This war may change the whole 
trend of commerce. It may make 
the West the big port of entry. 
That, of course, provided the 
present hostilities are of any great 
duration. 


Opportunities That Will 
Never Come Again 


By E. Mapes 


Sec., Cream of Wheat Company, 
Minneapolis 


HE war will probably make 

little or no difference to our 
company, except that on account 
of the unquestioned increase in 
the cost of raw material our prof- 
its will naturally be very much cut 
down. 

That the war, however, opens 
opportunities for most American 
manufacturers, which they prob- 
ably never will have presented to 
them again, seems to me to be 
beyond question. If the manufac- 
turers of the United States do 
not take this advantage to cap- 
ture the South American market 
they have only themselves to 
blame. Of course the transporta- 
tion proposition and the necessary 
financing by the bankers enter 
largely into the proposition. In 
fact, the three go hand in hand, 
and success can only be secured by 
active co-operation among the 
three particular factors I have 
mentioned. 


INK 


Has Added to His Lig 
of Mediums 


By C. O. Sacks 


3r ( F 
vad = : Ny eee Citomeile 

T this writing our business 

has in no-way suffered, We 
are running the plant day and 
night, a practice which has been 
in force for the past six months, 
Our customers do not seem to re- 
gard the European situation as a 
menace and are calling for deliy- 
eries as fast as we can make them. 

Speaking for Gray & Davis, | 
can only say that the advertising 
campaign will continue as planned. 
There will be no change. In 
fact, we have six media on the 
list which have not been used 
previously by this company, 

“The way to resume is to re- 
sume.” The way to greater busi- 
ness is advertising. I see no rea- 
son for indulging in pessimism or 
the curtailment of space. Were 
we building a product salable in 
outside markets, it would cer- 
tainly be our policy to advertise 
in the export trade papers ina 
big, convincing manner, and fol- 
low such a campaign with an 
energetic sales force. Greater 
profits, opportunities, and business 
await those who will cultivate the 
new fields. The time to accom- 
plish this is now! 

However, my estimate may be 
entirely in error. It is merely a 
statement of fact regarding the 
situation as we see it. Our bus- 
ness shows a 25 per cent. increase 
over this time last year, which 
was our record season, and this 
perhaps, distorts our view-poitt 
and lends a feeling of optimism 
which might otherwise be lacking. 

The European war will u- 
doubtedly open up commercial 
fields which, heretofore, have been 
difficult for American manufac- 
turers to cultivate. I refer pat- 
ticularly to South and Central 
America, China, Japan and many 
Colonial possessions. 

For many years, we have heatd 
our business men bemoan the it- 
creasing dominance of 
in the world’s marts. En 
of course, has always found ready 
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Announcement. 


The management of The Iron Age will issue on 
Sept. 5th a statement giving many new facts 
and detailed figures concerning its circulation. 


HIS statement sup- 
7 plements our pre- 

vious analysis 
“Who Reads The Iron 
Age?” and is made up of 
information recently ob- 
tained from the firms and 
various businesses sub- 
scribing to The Iron 
Age. It is geographi- 
cally arranged to cover 
every section of the 
United States. It shows 
in detail the various 
products that its sub- 
scribers manufacture or 
deal in, the class of plant 
or factory they operate 
and the general nature 
of their equipment. So 
broad and far reaching is 
the circulation of The 
Tron Age that this analy- 
sis Covers practically the 
whole ‘metal working 
field of the United States. 


Sales managers will find 
this analysis of the utmost 
value in determining the 
extent and distribution of 
their market. Adver- 
tisers can inform them- 
selves with accuracy as 
to the character and ex- 
tent of the market for 
their products among the 
subscribers to The Iron 
Age. On this point there 
will be no room for un- 
certainty. 

Never before has any 
trade or technical jour- 
nal issued such a detailed 
analysis of its circulation 
or shown so clearly the 
buying power of its sub- 
scribers. This analysis 
was possible only because 
the circulation of The 
Iron Age is composed 
mainly of businesses and 
the firm or business is the 
actual buying unit. 


The books and charts that make up this analysis of the 
principal metal working plants of the country will be 
orwarded gratis to any business firm requesting them. 


THE IRON AGE, 239 W. 39th St., New York 
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sale for her wares in civilized 
communities beyond her own bor- 
ders. Between both, American 
export trade has sadly suffered. 

There are good reasons for 
this; the absence of an adequate 
merchant marine bearing U. S. 
registry, the question of “price,” 
and last but not least, inability to 
conform our business methods 
and credits with those of the 
Asiatic and Latin-American mer- 
chant. On the contrary, English 
and German merchants accommo- 
date themselves to every angle of 
export business and have fostered 
the good-will of foreign pur- 
chasers. 

The war has altered conditions. 
Every nation not actively engaged 
in the unfortunate conflict must 
turn to us for luxuries and neces- 
sities. Once this trade is secured 
it is doubtful if it will ever. be 
directed in other channels. 

The matter of increasing our 
export business is up to our own 
manufacturers. If an aggressive, 
progressive, selling campaign is 
immediately waged, we can turn 
the trick. If, on the contrary, 
American business men wait to 
see which way the cat will jump, 
the opportunity will disappear. as 
it did when, after the Civil War, 
we were content to sit idly by and 
watch other countries step in and 
shoulder our products from mar- 
kets in which they rightfully be- 
longed. 

It is only now that we are be- 
ginning to learn to what a great 
extent we depended upon Europe 
for minor essentials. Yarns, dye- 
stuffs, chemicals, surgical appli- 
ances, raw sugar, hides, ball bear- 
ings and a thousand other things 
have been imported instead of be- 
ing manufactured here. 

We are told that climatic and 
physical conditions, cheap labor, 
and other considerations: stand in 
the way of home production. Is 
it really this or can we frankly 
attribute such a condition to a 
lack of energy and foresight? 

It seems to me that this great 
country, blessed with every nat- 
ural resource, inventive genius, 
capital, progressiveness and intel- 
ligent operatives, should be self- 
sustaining; should be able to pro- 


duce economically everything that 
modern commerce demands, If 
not, the condition is a sad ar. 
raignment of our boasted ingeny- 
ity and business ability. 

“Necessity is the mother, ete,” 
and I feel quite sure that thou- 
sands of firms will take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to enter 
virgin fields and meet the demand 
created by the absence of certain 
imported commodities. New in- 
dustries will be created, new lines 
of business established which will 
supply our own requirements as 
well as an exterior demand. It is 
a splendid chance, never better, 
bigger or brighter. 

So far as our own business jg 
concerned, we have not been ma- 
terially affected. While it is quite 
true that we export a large num- 
ber of automobile starting-light- 
ing systems to England, Germany 
and France, it so happens that 
these shipments can be transferred 
to the home market to assist in 
meeting existing contracts. Any 
loss of foreign business is amply 
secured .in our increased ability 
thus to fill domestic orders with 
greater facility. 

We are not in position to take 
advantage of the new opporunities 
because our product is sold only 
to motor car manufacturers and 
these of course are limited to 
America and Europe. 


“Greatest Prosperity 
Ever Known” 
By W. M. Canaday 


Of the Hoosier Mfg. Company (Kitchen 
Cabinets), New Castle, Ind. 

N reply to your letter of Aw 

gust: 13, following is a copy 

of a letter we sent out August 

5, which covers our point of view: 


THE WAR IN EUROPE—WHAT EFFECT 


WILL IT HAVE ON you? 


Foltowing our great sympathy 
for those directly affected by the 
waste in life and property whic 
must follow a general Europeat 
war comes the necessary problem, 
“What effect will it have on us: 

The first days of the war have 
advanced the value of foodstuffs 
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Boys at “long-trousers” age 


HE average age of The American Boy readers is 15 

years. They range up to 20 years. Don’t think of them 

as “kids.” They are young men—self-respecting and earnest. 

Get a sample copy of The American Boy and see what they 

read—stories of business experience and real life, practical, 

constructive articles, accounts of the world’s progress in indus- 
trial science, and red-blooded tales of human experience. 

In The American Boy columns you will not find piffle, 
muck, or cheap melodrama. Neither will you find fairy 
stories or embroidery lessons. 

Think of a body of 200,000 manly young fellows, alert 
up-to-date, eager to learn of the most modern ideas, their 
minds unfettered by tradition, open and receptive. 

They are interested in smart clothes, in haberdashery and 
shoes, in watches, in razors and shaving supplies generally, in 
phonographs and talking machines and other musical instru- 
ments, in bicycles and in motor cars, and in many other. 
advertisable articles. 

Some of these things they are going to buy themselves--others will 
be bought by their families at their instigation. In either case the boy 
is a good fellow for the advertiser to get in right with. 

ou cannot reach one-half The American Boy readers through any 
other one publication. 


THE NOVEMBER ISSUE—This will be one of 52 pages 
and will contain the annual premium list and is preserved for 
months on that account. Forms close on October Ist. 

THE DECEMBER ISSUE—This will also be one of 52 
pages and will breathe the Christmas spirit from cover to cover. 


Rate $1.00 per line. 87%c per 
line for full, half or quarter pages. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
J. COTNER, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer 


Eastern Office: Detroit, Michigan Western Office: 
E.S. MURTHEY, 286 Sth Avenue . en. T. COTNER, 1417 Lytton Bldg. 
lew York City Chicago, Illinois 
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in this country nearly a_ billion 
dollars. 

When prices are increased at 
the source in this way the result 
in this country must inevitably 
be greater prosperity all along the 
line, 

Any continued war will un- 
doubtedly result in our steel mills 
being run at full blast, and Ameri- 
can factories being run overtime 
to supply Europe with food, cloth- 
ing and supplies. The immense 
exports of Europe to South 
America, Australia and Asia must 
fall on America. 

According to all the laws of 
economics, every American fac- 
tory employee will be working at 
full time on good wages. With 
bumper crops and war prices, the 
farmer cannot escape being more 
prosperous than ever before. 

This crisis, coupled with our 
cool-headed treatment of our 
Mexican provocation, must sure- 
ly cause the eyes of the whole 
world to center on the United 
States as a place for conservative 
investment. Conservative Euro- 
pean capital by millions is almost 
sure to pour into this country 
to seek investment here. 

As a result of this money con- 
dition New York stands a fair 
chance to take from London her 
supremacy as the money center 
of the world. Money in America 
under these conditions will be 
cheap. American industries under 
the influence of cheap money and 
a wider market will prosper and 
grow more rapidly than at any 
previous period. 

The tide of prosperity had al- 
ready set in before the European 
war added its stimulus. Thirty- 
five per cent of our own fall out- 
put was sold before our men start- 
ed on the road. To prepare for 
the great increase which we know 
is coming this fall, we have au- 
thorized the expenditure of many 
thousands of dollars extra in new 
equipment. 

The only danger we can see is 
a probable car shortage during 
September, October and Novem- 
ber when crops are moving. In 
view of this situation we believe 
every merchant should place or- 
ders for all of his fall require- 


iNK 


ments at least thirty days earlier 
than usual. 

f we are correct in our abso. 
lute conviction that this fall will 
see the greatest prosperity Ameri- 
ca has ever known, the merchants 
who prepare themselves at once 
to take advantage of this situa. 
tion will reap a rich profit. The 
only man who can lose is the man 
who postpones. 


Doesn’t Expect His Busi- 
ness to Suffer 


By Floyd Y. Keeler 
Of I. W. Lyon & Sons, New York 


HILE our business has not 

suffered and probably will 
not suffer to any marked degree 
as a result of the present Euro- 
pean Armageddon, yet there will 
undoubtedly be an enormous ini- 
tial contraction of business, espe- 
cially on the Atlantic Coast, par- 
ticularly in New York City, where 
many thousands of people em- 
ployed by importing firms and 
their allied manufacturing organi- 
zations will be thrown out of 
employment and business brought 
to an absolute standstill. 

What lies in the future (say 
three months) depends on s0 
many unstable factors that it is 
impossible to say whether or not 
we will derive any great amount 
of future profit from the misfor- 
tune of Europe. 

The thing of most primal im- 
portance is that until the Atlantic 
is cleared of war craft and 
safe for shipping we cannot get 
rid of our surplus products at 
any price, either to Europe or 
South America, because we lack 
ships flying our flag to carry out 
exports—having depended for so 
long on the merchantmen of other 
countries. : 

Just now one bad policy has 
arisen and that is of not paying 
a bill unless actually compelled 
to, or unless it carries a cash dis 
count; this is detrimental to the 
giving and receiving of credit and 
should be discouraged wherever 
possible. Coupled with this im 
pairment of credit follows the cat 
cellation of advertising on & 
ground of needless expenditure m 
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panicky times and that it is better 
to have this money in hand for 
an emergency. 

It is the writer’s personal be- 
lief that the only policy to pursue 
just now is one of conservatism, 
cutting out speculation wherever 
possible and awaiting the reopen- 
ing of ocean shipping. Most oi 
us have absolute faith in the 
soundness of the United States, 
but whether we are going to be 
able to dispose of our exports 
without taking in exchange a lot 
of foreign bonds and no actual 
cash is a question of supreme im- 
portance that cannot be answered 
just now. 


“Will Push for Business 
as Usual” 

By Francis J. Yawman 
Sec., Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

OTWITHSTANDING _- the 

war in Europe we will con- 
tinue to push for business as 
usual. . American manufacturers 
should talk optimism, sit tight and 
stop rocking the boat. The limited 
amount of export business that 
we have done would not affect our 
general business. As there is 
practically none of our goods im- 
ported, there is nothing to be 
gained in that direction. 

The first shock of the war is 
over and business is gradually ad- 
justing itself to the conditions. It 
is only natural to expect that the 
war will have a depressing ef- 
fect on some lines of trade while 
others will receive a boost. As 
our line is general and used by 
every class and kind of manufac- 
ture we naturally expect’ to par- 
ticipate in any improvements in 
American trade due to the Euro- 
pean war. 


More Pressure for Do- 
mestic Sales 
By H. E. Raymond 


Second Vice-pres., The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio 

UR position is one that is pe- 

culiar to itself, in that our 

foreign activities have always been 

so great that the present situation 

has produced no new condition 


INK 


that will incite on our part any 
greater activities in foreign fields 
except that which would naturally 
follow on the part of our varios 
agents still further to push for. 
ward the sale of our product in 
their market. 

The Goodrich company has for 
twenty years back quietly and ip- 
sistently developed its own for. 
eign market by the use of its own 
foreign representatives in fields it 
desired to enter. It has been our 
custom and our policy invariably 
to investigate these markets, care- 
fully to weigh the character and 
standing and financial source of 
the various agents before assign- 
ing our line to them. In this way 
we have built up for ourselves a 
clientele throughout the civilized 
portions of the globe that is de- 
pendable, that supplies our prod- 
ucts along intelligent lines, and in 
an emergency of this character can 
more quickly serve us than if we 
were at the moment depending 
upon advertising mediums or 
other methods of placing ourselves 
in touch with these markets of the 
world at this moment. 

That each and every manufac- 
turer will pay greater heed to the 
domestic demand goes without 
saying. That is something that 
would automatically occur without 
any great species of acuteness on 
the part of the sales department 
of the various Ametican manufac- 
turers, There will be a demand to 
be filled, qbviously, and that Amer- 
ican manufacturers will rise to the 
occasion and fill it is beyond ques- 
tion of doubt. 


Situation in Shoe Field 


By Bert Barnett 


Of the Friedman-Shelby Shoe Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


| HE shoe manufacturers of the 


United States undoubtedly 
look for the war in Europe to af- 
fect the shoe industry of this 
country greatly in the way of ad- 
vancing prices, 

The tanning industry is greatly 
dependent upon European cout- 
tries for the chemicals and bark 
used as tanning agents, and this 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Visible Circulation 


The circulation of the Public 
Ledger is where everyone can 
see it. It is in evidence. There 
are more copies daily and Sun- 
day of the Public Ledger sold 
in every first-class community, 
in Philadelphia and suburbs, 
than any other morning news- 
paper. The Public Ledger pre- 
dominates on every suburban 
train coming into Philadelphia 
from every direction. 


PUBLIC s@s23 LEDGER 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 


The only two 
cent newspaper 
in Phiiadeiphia 
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LIFE 
To The Front 


One of the reasons why LIFE 
is in the advance guard of magazine 
successes is because of its ability to 


foresee and its courage to do. 


Effective with September 3rd 
issue (on press), LIFE adds a four 
page editorial form to each issue, in- 
creasing the reader’s value 20% 
without increase in price. This 
added value will be appreciated by 
LIFE’S old readers and eventually 


create many new ones. 


July was the largest July mn 
LIFE’S history. August and Sep- 
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tember, thus far, show a healthy 
increase OVer COmparative months 


last year. 


The stronger an institution the 


less it is affected by temporary 


adverse conditions. LIFE shows 
its confidence in the future busi- 
ness of the United States by giv- 
ing this increased value to its 


readers. 


When you advertise in LIFE 
you can rest in confidence that your 
advertising investment is in a solid 


front rank publication. 


Gee Bee Are 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st Street West, No. 17, New York. 
B. F. Provandie, Western Manager, Marquette Building, 1537, Chicago. 
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ENON 


Capturing 
the Outposts 





Out on the firing line of hot competition every extra 
shot counts. Good Housekeeping Dealers’ Service De- 
partment is supplying effective reinforcements for its 


advertisers just where needed—at the retailer’s store. 


One of a number of characteristic sales plans that has 
caused the dealer to endorse over his own name, and 
to advertise Good Housekeeping-advertised-products 
into the very homes of his local patrons more than half 
a million times is the 


‘¢ Thank You and Guarantee Slip” 


Ample confirmation of the dealers backing is furnished 
in many such letters as this: 


“TI consider this idea one of the 
cleanest forms of advertising 
for me that it is possible to 
obtain. 
Enclosed you will please find 
check for five dollars, for 5,000 
slips. 
In appreciation of your co-op- 
eration, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 

F, H 


Nashua, 'N, H.” 


Any man who is in the least dependent upon the retailer 
for his distribution will be interested in the details of 
such co-operation. 

This effort is just one of many that constantly and ef- 
fectively contribute to the benefit of Good HouSekeep- 
ing Advertisers. 


May we tell you about it? No obligation. 


Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 


Co-operates with the Retail Merchant 


New York Washington Boston Chicago 





European Trade in United States 
That Is Subject to Capture 


Facts and Figures That Visualize How Our Manufacturers May Profit 
by Quick Action 


Special Washington Correspondence 
O what extent will the Ameri- 
can public accept, my goods as 

substitutes for similar lines here- 
tofore imported from Europe? 

This is a question which a 

number of manufacturers and ad- 
yertisers are, apparently, asking 
themselves very earnestly 
the outbreak of the general war. 
Indeed it may be suspected that 
this aspect of the situation is in- 
teresting more manufacturers 
than are concerned by the en- 
larged export opportunities in the 
Latin-American countries and the 
Orient which have presumably 


been opened by this same crisis. 
At least the opportunities in the 
home market have been the sub- 
ject of the largest proportion of 
the inquiries that have been put, 
during the past week or two, to 


Government officials and statisti- 
cal experts who are supposed to 
be in a position to give advice on 
trade matters. 

One explanation given, at the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and other Federal in- 
formation bureaus at Washington, 
for the keen concern as to the 
probable influence of the war in 
broadening the home market for 
American goods is found in the 
fact that the American manufac- 
turer, who can now induce the 
public here to accept his goods as 
a substitute for the European im- 
portations of which it is suddenly 
deprived, stands to get immediate 
results, 


STRONG ADVERTISING CAN po IT 


If public patronage can be 
made to swing from French 
soaps and German soups and 
Swiss laces ‘to the Yankee coun- 
terparts the trade stimulus will 
be immediate because these and 
many other articles are virtually 
articles of daily consumption of 
Which. no considerable surplus 
stock is carried in warehouses on 
this side of the Atlantic. 


since . 


Another consideration which 
impels many manufacturers to 
look hopefully toward this partic- 
ular portion of the silver lining 
of the war cloud is that an at- 
tempt to capture the erstwhile 
trade in imported goods in any 
particular line need not be at- 
tended by any undue expense 
other than that for advertising 
and sales promotion—no immedi- 
ate factory enlargements, no 
granting of long-time credits, no 
introductory salesmanship such as 
is likely to be necessary in the ex- 
port fields where Americans may 
expect to gain the upper hand— 
thanks to the enforced withdrawal 
of German and British competi- 
tion, 

In other words, the American 
manufacturer seeking to discount 
any disadvantage from the war, 
if he does not, mayhap, turn the 
upheaval to his advantage, may 
feel his way and seek new or en- 
larged outlets in the home mar- 


* ket with less expense than he can 


proceed in the export field if not 
already established there. 


GOVERNMENT EMPHASIZES OPPOR- 


TUNITY 


In counciling the American 
manufacturers, who make or can 
produce substitutes for the goods 
formerly imported from Europe, 
to consider the changed status of 
the home market before devoting 
their attention to promising for- 
eign fields the officials at Wash- 
ington are in no wise belittling the 
trade opportunities that will arise 
in Central and South America, 
Australia, etc., now that these di- 
visions of the world are likely to 
be more dependent than ever be- 
fore upon American factories for 
many necessities and even for 
luxuries. 

Almost every official in Wash- 
ington and a number of the dip- 
lomats stationed there have in 
public and private statements em- 
phasized the golden opportunities 
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that await American exporters 
now that all formidable rivals are, 
temporarily at least, out of the 
running. 

But, as Chief Baldwin, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, said to PRINTERS’ INK: 
“There are assuredly great op- 
portunities awaiting in the export 
field but the situation which is de- 
veloping there as a result of this 
war is not one to invite the ama- 
teur. It is folly for a business 
man to suppose that all he has to 
do is to step in and command an 
extensive and profitable trade 
merely for the asking. Construc- 
tive work is needed here. No per- 
son should rush in merely with a 
view to the profits that might be 
gained in this emergency, but if 
the present is seized upon as an 
opportune time to enter the ex- 
port field permanently, and the 
business man builds for the future, 
arranges a system of credits and 
perfects shipping arrangements 


that insure the prompt delivery of 
his goods. in proper condition, he 
should gain a position of advan- 


tage from which it would be dif- 
ficult to dislodge him no matter 
whether the war be of long or 
short duration.” 


VIEWS OF DR: ALSBERG 


This question of the duration of 
the conflict abroad is one which 
seems to be weighing with many 
manufacturers who are hesitating 
as to just how to proceed. It is 
obvious that an American firm 
having all the facilities for ap- 
proximating the foreign-made ar- 
ticle might be able to divert, this 
year, a considerable share of the 
trade in Scotch marmalades and 
preserves, but as Dr. Alsberg, 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
said in discussing this subject for 
Printers’ INK: “I suppose it 
would scarcely be wise for any 
person to set out olive groves in 
California as a source of future 
supply for olive oil when, if the 
war ends, the normal supply from 
France may be resumed next year 
or the year following.” 

Dr. Alsberg dwelt upon the fact 
that in food products a large share 
of importations from Europe have 
been luxuries, such as French 
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wines, and consequently the ques- 
tion arises to what extent Amer. 
can consumers will accept Ameri. 
can substitutes. On the other hand 
the lower prices at which this 
class of American goods are golf 
in most instances may prove q 
tent inducement if the well-to-do 
classes of our population as yal 
as the poor are impelled to econo. 
mize in order to bear America’s 
share of the burden of the costly 
conflict. 


AMOUNT OF TOYS, FURS, TEA, SOAPs 
AND PERFUMES SOLD TO AMERICA 


Toys and kindred specialties 
have been mentioned in almost ey- 
ery discussion of this subject which 
has taken place in official circles 
in Washington. During the twelve 
months ending on July 1, 1914, the 
United States imported from Ger- 
many toys to the value of $7,718. 
854. The question has been te- 
peatedly asked this past fortnight 
what is to prevent the bulk of this 
manufacture being carried on in 
America? The question is the 
more natural because of the 
strides which American manufac- 
turers have made in the produc- 
tion of puzzles, parlor games, éte. 
Obviously it is not for lack of in- 
ventive skill or ingenuity on the 
part of designers that this bust- 
ness has gone abroad for readers 
will recall that the Teddy bear 
and the Kewpie doll, two of the 
biggest toy hits of recent yeats 
were devised by American artists 
though made in Germany. 

Tea, furs, and certain other 
commodities are conspicuous ex 
amples of the willingness of many 
Americans to pay an extra charge 
upon goods that is not warranted 
from an economic standpoint. In 
the case of tea, in particular, we 
have been paying Great Britain 
enormous profits for preparilg 
and packing the tea. During the 
year which ended on July 1 last, 
the American people purch 
English tea to the value of $3,838; 
970, which is considerably mote 
than we spent for tea in Chima, 
and more than half as much 
the total amount of our tea pur 
chases in Japan. Soaps and pe 
fumeries are other examples of 
goods in the case of which Amett 
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“| HAVE BEEN A SUBSCRIBER TO 
SYSTEM, THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS, 
SINCE IT WAS FIRST PUBLISHED, AND 
HAVE RECEIVED MANY GOOD IDEAS. 
| BELIEVE THAT AK? BUSINESS MAN 
CAN USE SYSTEM, THE MAGAZINE OF 
BUSINESS, TO GOOD ADVANTAGE.” 
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can demand has shown a weak- 
ness for the magic word imported. 
In the year 1913 American firms 
spent three-quarters of a million 
dollars in Europe for soap, prin- 
cipally in France, England and 
Italy. During the same year we 
bought in Europe, principally in 
France, perfumeries, cosmetics 
and toilet preparations to the tune 
of $1,844,234. 


WHERE FOREIGN SUPPLIES ARE LOW 


American producers of some of 
the most extensively advertised 
goods will, from the very nature 
of things, be unable greatly to in- 
crease their sales in the United 
States because of the war, and 
must look to export trade for 
whatever expansion is possible. 
For example, Europe sent us last 
year only $35,000 worth of talk- 
ing machines and phonographs. 
But, on the other hand, the music- 
loving Latins of the Pan-Ameri- 
can countries have been wont to 
distribute their purchases of talk- 
ing machines and records among 
American, English, French and 
German houses, whereas hence- 
forth American interests should 
have almost a monopoly of this 
business. 

Automobile imports from Eur- 
ope have fallen to much less than 
$2,000,000 a year so that there is no 
great quantity of American sub- 
stitutes needed to fill that gap; 
photographic film from Europe 
sells here to the amount of less 
than one-third of a million dol- 
lars a year; and such specialties 
as vacuum cleaners. automatic pis- 
tols, etc, have no European com- 
petition worthy of the name. 

The sale of safety razors may 
be stimulated somewhat if the im- 
portation of European cutlery is 
shut off and the domestic produc- 
ers of rugs and carpets who have 
advertised so forcefully during 
the past few years may profit by 
the war inasmuch as our impor- 
tations in this line have been al- 
‘most as heavy from Europe as 
from Asia. This is one of the 
lines where the lower price of the 
American product is likely to 
Prove a big factor in its favor 
once consumers with a penchant 
for the imported have been com- 


pelled by circumstances to make 
actual comparison of values, 

Clocks to the value of $806,000 
were imported from Europe last 
year, and European watches sold 
in the United States to the amount 
of $2,612,101. To be sure nearly 
$2,000,000 worth of these watches 
came from Switzerland which at 
this writing is not directly in- 
volved in the war, but with vir- 
tually every man in the republic 
likely, ere long, to be under arms 
it goes without saying that the 
Swiss watch firms will be com- 
pelled to leave a pretty clear field 
for their American competitors. 

Similarly is it significant that 
Americans have been buying 
more than half a million dollars’ 
worth of pencils from Europe 
every year, and as this foreign 
trade has been about equally di- 
vided between England and Ger- 
many the war will presumably 
curtail it to a large extent. 

Opportunity for American china 
makers, etc., seems to be spelled 
very clearly in statistics lately 
compiled at the Department of 
Commerce which show that dur- 
ing the twelve months that ended 
July 1, 1914, we paid to Europe 
some $8,000,000 for earthen, stone 
and china ware, this aggregate 
being distributed among Austria, 
France, Germany and the United 
Kingdom. Glassware to the 
amount of millions of dollars an- 
nually we have purchased from 
Europe, and the items have in- 
cluded everything from common 
window-glass to the costly cut or 
ornamented glass. 


SMALL ARTICLES OF LARGE AGGRE- 
GATE SALES 


There are many small articles 
among our European importa- 
tions which though seldom men- 
tioned individually in trade dis- 
cussions are nevertheless pur- 
chased in such aggregate quanti- 
ties that the volume of business 
would be decidedly welcome if 
added to the sales of American 
firms in the same lines. For ex- 
ample, we purchased from Eur- 
ope last year $719,000 worth of 
matches, although, to be sure, two- 
thirds of this amount was spent 
in Norway and Sweden. 
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Of the $603,267 worth of scis- 
sors and shears which American 
firms purchased in Europe nearly 
all purchases were made in Ger- 
many, and presumably that busi- 
ness will have to be cared for 
this year by American houses. 
The manufacture of needles is a 
thriving business in the United 
States, but we bought nearly half 
a million dollars’ worth in Eur- 
ope last year. American house- 
wives who have become enamored 
of enameled kitchen and table 
utensils paid tribute to European 
producers last year to the amount 
of $667,486, and American men 
bought European razors, in this 
same period, to the amount of 
$391,036. Pen or pocket knives 
cost us in Europe last year $752,- 
116, and pipes and smokers’ arti- 
cles were purchased in heavy 
quantities. 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH 
OF GLOVES BOUGHT ABROAD 


The common supposition has 
been that the war in Europe 


should mean a boom in Ameri- 
can glove manufacture inasmuch 
as Americans have been purchas- 
ing upward of $8,000,000 worth 
of European gloves per annum, 
but American glove-makers say 
that problems of raw material 
may curtail their rewards. Simi- 
larly is it predicted that the vir- 
tual monopoly which Germany 
has enjoyed in the production of 
aniline dyes will come to an end 
because American textile indus- 
tries will be compelled to make 
every effort to develop sources of 
supply nearer home. 

So, too, while every person real- 
izes what quantities of silk and 
other dress materials have been 
imported from Europe for Am- 
erican women it is possible that 
not every one appreciates that we 
spent in Europe last year the 
sum of .$1,812,719 for buttons, a 
large proportion of which might 
be produced in America. Euro- 
pean fans cost us, in the same 
interval, $170,119, and European 
handkerchiefs, $2,043,900. Amer- 
ican furniture manufacturers are 
accounted progressive in every 
sense of the word, but $886,144 
worth of trade escaped them last 
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year to be garnered by European 
competitors, and even the inde 
structible features of patented 
American baggage have not gyf- 
ficed to wipe out a considerable 
volume of American orders for 
European bags and trunks, 


Six Point League Optimistic 

The Six Point League of New York, 
which includes in its membership repre. 
sentatives of 623 newspapers, held a 
meeting recently at which the effects of 
the European war on newspaper ad: 
vertising was discussed. Opinions as 
brought out were used as the basis of 
a letter which was given large circula- 
tion throughout the country. Extracts 
from the letter follows: 

“It was shown that steamship travel 


‘advertising comprised the bulk of busi- 


ness that has been definitely cancelled 
and that advertisers not intimately af- 
fected by lack of ocean transportation 
were going ahead with their fall cam- 
paigns. Contracts already made are of 
normal proportions. The fact that crops 
are good and the market ready for 
them, that the freight rate is settled, 
that the new currency law is soon to 
be in operation, and that new export 
markets are to be open for our trade, 
means large wealth for the producers of 
this country and good business for 
those who seek it in a reasonable man- 
ner. 

“It was evident from some reports 
that in some lines of trade, readjust- 
ment to new conditions would be neces: 
sary, but with our sound basis, this 
should not greatly interfere with 
prosperity.” : 


“Smart Set” Changes Hands 


E. F. Warner, publisher of Field and 
Stream, announces that in association 
with George com Nathan and H. L, 
Mencken, he has purchased The Smart 
Set from John Adams Thayer and, with 
the October number, will assume con- 
trol of this publication. The change of 
ownership is complete and means af 
entire change in the personnel of the 
business, editorial and advertising man 
agements. 

The advertising department of 
Smart Set will be merged with 
Field and Stream and will be under 
the direction of Irving Myers 
J Macy representing the a 
ing interests in the West. | 

As editors of the magazine, the new 
organization will have George Jeam 
Nathan, who, for the past six y has 
been the dramatic critic of the 
tion, and H. L. Mencken, who, for & 
like space of time, has been its literaty 
critic. pr: 1B 

The name of the publishing company 
which issues the magazine wil 
changed from the John Adams Thayer 
Corporation to The Smart Set Publis 
ing Company. , 


“Yeloban” is the trade-marked name 
of a new evaporated milk that is now 
being advertised in Portland, Oregon. 
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POWER 


is the logical medium for 
the valve manufacturer— 


POWER reache, the man who 
uses valves and who buyr or 
influencer buying, of? valve- 
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HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The Hill Building New York City 


Also publishers of The Engineering & Mining Journal, Engincerlag News, 
American Machinist and Coal Age. Ali Members of A 
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‘* Unlike any other paper”® 


Crops have been bigger than 
ever before. Sixty million 
farmers will have more money 
to spend than ever before. 


You can get the farmer’s business by 
going after it. His money is good 
and he has considerably more of it 
than the average city man. 


You can best get at the farmer and his 
family through the paper that began building 
confidence in all advertising by its “Fair 
Play” notice— 


The Farm Journal 


[A. B. C. MEMBER] 


Wilmer Atkinson Co. 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia 


Remember, well over goo,000 in October, closing 
September sth. Be early if you value position. 
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Now’s the Time for Good 
Will Advertising 


Those Who Really Believe in the 
Sound Principles of Advertising 
Will Stand Out in the Next Few 
Months—Momentum May Cease 
Overnight, but it Will Take 
Years to Regain It 


By Frank Finney 
of Street & Finney, New York 


OW that war has furnished 

an excuse we shall hear of 
the wholesale stopping or curtail- 
of advertising appropriations. 

Most advertisers have no real 
faith in advertising, as Cyrus 
Curtis says. They have a half- 
hearted belief that there may be 
something in it and are just tak- 
ing a shot at it in the hope that 
they may hit something. To most 
advertisers it is not an investment. 
It is a gamble—a gamble that it 
may do some good. 

Therefore when any excuse for 
stopping or curtailing appears 
even faintly on the horizon, “Good 
Night,” the advertising must be 
stopped. 

Advertisers talk big about how 
they are investing in “good will,” 
reputation, prestige, etc., but few 
of them really believe that they 
are. If thev really did, a panic 
or a war would not cause them 
to stop advertising. They would 
say, “What has war to do with 
this building of reputation in the 
minds of the public? The minds 
have not died. ‘They are still 
alive and keen and reading maga- 
zines and newspapers as usual.” 
They would say, “We must con- 
tinue to keep our reputation and 
our prestige sold to those minds. 

we stop advertising our repu- 
tation and our very name will 
soon become dead cells in those 
brains and we will be forgotten. 
For is it not true that ‘It takes 
years to build a reputation, but 
it can be lost in a day?’ And 
further,” they would say, “Is it 
not true that a very great man 
may die and be forgotten almost 
ina day?” 

In like manner the prestige and 
reputation and very name. of an 


advertiser may die with the stop- 
page of his advertising and be 
torgotten in a surprisingly short 
time. At least it would seem that 
an advertiser, by stopping his ad- 
vertising, loses more in prestige 
and reputation and _ familiarity 
with his name than the paltry 
sum he saves bv the stopping. 


A TEST OF REAL BELIEF 


If most advertisers really be- 
lieved in advertising they would 
reason it out as above. Those 
who get the most for their money 
out of advertising will reason this 
way, such as Cyrus Curtis, Ivory 
Soap, Cream of Wheat, Colgate, 
Kodak, Cluett-Peabody, Postum, 
National Biscuit, Victor Talking 
Machine, Campbell Soups, Heinz, 
Coca-Cola, Royal Baking Powder, 
and let me add: All Street & Fin- 
ney customers will reason as 
above. 

Some automobile tire people 
have stopped because they can- 
not get rubber. What nonsense. 
What has their rubber shortage 
got to do with creating reputa- 
tion and prestige in the minds of 
the public? 

Advertising sets up a momen- 
tum of reputation, prestige and 
“good will’ which later on creates 
sales. It takes many years to get 
that momentum going with profit- 
making speed. But this momentum 
may run down over night as it 
were. The sensible advertiser 
keeps accelerating his momentum, 
speeding it up swifter and swifter. 
But most advertisers will let it 
run down during panics or wars 
and thereby waste all they have 
invested in momentum and then 
have to start all over again with 
new money and many years to 
re-create the momentum which 
they allowed to die out. They do 
not realize what is the matter with 
their advertising. But they won- 
der why it is not successful like 
Ivory Soap, Colgate, etc. 

It may be argued that a thing 
so hard to get is not so quickly 
and easily lost. Money is hard 
to get. Is it easily lost? Any- 
thing valuable is hard to get and 
instantly lost. A sales momentum 
cannot be created in a day. If it 
were so, we would all put in ads 
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to-night and get rich to-morrow; 
and everybody would be rich be- 
cause everybody would do it. 


COPY WITH A PULL INSTEAD OF A 
JERK 


And yet the average advertiser 
thinks he can stop his advertising 
at any time, let his momentum die, 
and then re-create it at any time 
in a day. Where are the adver- 
tisers that stopped advertising? 
Some of them are trying to get 
back their old momentum. Are 
they getting it back? 

There is no state of death in 
life except in advertising. An ad- 
vertiser may die whenever he 
pleases, thinking he can come to 
life again whenever in his pro- 
found judgment it is wise to. 

John Wanamaker, one of the 
most practical advertising men in 
the world, says: 

“If there is one game the quitter 
should let alone, it is advertising. 
For advertising does not jerk. It 
pulls. If steadily stuck to it will 
exert an irresistible influence.” 

The average advertiser thinks 
that advertising jerks. Therefore, 
when war appears he feels that 
there will be no orders to “jerk” 
in, hence advertising and its jerk- 
ing should be stopped. 

The leading agents, publishers 
and advertisers should start a 
campaign in support of the doc- 
trines of steady repetition and re- 
iteration—a campaign against the 
“jerk” and for the “pull”—a cam- 
paign to teach advertisers that the 
building of reputation, prestige 
and “good will” has nothing to do 
with wars and panics and business 
depressions. 

All the world’s but an imita- 
tion. If a few leaders would 
start an agitation of this doctrine, 
everybody would imitate, and 
what a great good would be ac- 
complished for advertisers of 
lesser experience. 


Coupon Good for a Tire Tube 


Lee Pneumatic Puncture Proof Tires 
were recently advertised in Indianapolis 
by a one week special offer. A coupon 
advertisement was printed in the news- 

apers which was good for one Lee tube 
ree with every Lee tire purchased at 
the regular price. 
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Koh-i-noor’s New Use Copy 


Waldes & Co., makers of the Kobi. 
noor snap fastener, which has been ad. 
vertised into great popularity in the 
garment trades, is now pushing the 
device for use in connection with strap 
slippers, and double-page space has been 
taken in the shoe trade papers in this 
connection. “Good-bye, old _ button. 
hook,” is the slogan which is being 
featured. The picture of the pretty 
girl who is using a Koh-i-noor fastener 
as a monocle is prominent in the shoe 
advertising as in the rest of the cam. 
paign, and the advertiser says, “This 
face, and the Koh-i-noor snap fastener, 
are known to 80,000 women and every 
merchant in the country. Koh-i-noor- 
fastened slippers are sure to sell bet. 
ter, accordingly.” 


Royal Tailors’ Big Sales Gain 


Joseph Vehon, president of the Royal 
Tailors, Chicago and New York, in a 
double-page spread which appeared in 
a recent issue of a trade journal made 
the following statement in regard to 
the prosperity of his business: 

“At the close of the first half of 1914, 
it gives us pleasure to report that Royal 
sales for the first six months of this 
year show a net gain of 36% per cent 
over the corresponding period last year. 

“We publish this fact because we be- 
lieve it will be of interest to merchants 
and business men _ generally, who are 
watching every indication of the times 
—and desire to keep posted on im- 
portant trade conditions and develop- 
ments.” 


Introductory Work for Frozen 
Mints Gum 


The Autosales Gum and Chocolate 
Company is starting distribution for 
Frozen Mints Chewing Gum by 
distributing samples at moving picture 
theatres. A large poster is hung in 
front of the theatre announcing that a 
five-cent package of Frozen Mints will 
be given to every woman and child. 
The sampling plan is based on the idea 
that nearly every one entering the the- 
atre will use the sample package at once, 
eliminating any waste circulation. 


Pipe Company’s National Cam- 
paign 


William Demuth & Co., manufacturers 
of “W. D Pipes,” New York, have 
commenced advertising their pipes im 
national mediums, after an advance 
campaign in the tobacco trade press 
which has advised ~~ dealers what the 
company proposes to do. 

The Wel ington” is a trade-marked 
brand of pipes which the company wil 
feature in its copy. 


is now the advertis- 


William Van i 
ing manager of the Regina, Sask, 
Daily Province and The Evening 
Province & Standard, succeeding Mr. 
Trotter. 
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Advertisers Who Refused 
to Quit 


How One Big User of Space Had 
His Eyes Opened to His Oppor- 
tunities—Tire Advertiser Who 
Put Off Cancellation and Let 
His Contracts Stand—A Tea Im- 
porter’s Advertising Stroke 

ONE New York agent derives 

a good deal of satisfaction 
from the fact that his advice at 
the beginning of the war put his 
client in an unique strategical po- 
sition to win the home market. 

His client, an advertiser of min- 

eral water, came to him with a 

“now it’s all over” manner and 

mournfully said he’d have to sus- 

pend advertising and lay off sales- 
men until he saw “which way the 
wind was going to blow.” He was 
sure that calamity was on the way. 

But the agent, who viewed con- 
ditions from a broader perspec- 
tive, laughed at him. “Why, man,” 
he exclaimed, “don’t you see that 
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this is your one chance to clean 
up? Stop advertising with all the 
foreign waters out of the way! 
There are just as many water- 
drinkers as ever plus those that 
have to take domestic waters, 
and it is your chance of a life- 
time to do something big. I am 
going to get up some war copy to 
start at once.” 

When the advertiser got to 
thinking it over he saw the agent’s 
side of it, and not only agreed 
to run the ads, but specified spe- 
cial position. Afterwards he con- 
fessed to the agent that the stroke 
was a winner, inasmuch as it was 
making the most out of the great 
war circulation which was thrown 
in gratis by the papers. 


GLAD HE DIDN’T CANCEL 


Similarly, a publisher tells of a 
Western tire advertiser who “saw 
things,” and sent out a blanket 
telegram through his agent to 
“Cancel contract.” Realizing that 
such a move at this time might 
result disastrously to the adver- 
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tiser and interfere with the suc- 
cess of a campaign for which his 
publication was largely responsi- 
ble, one publisher wired back: 
“Suggest not canceling until last 
form closes.” 

More as a matter of courtesy 
than anything else, the tire manu- 
facturer consented. He was 
mighty glad he did, for a few days 
later Goodyear came out with an- 
nouncements in the newspapers to 
the effect that the war would 
make no difference in the price of 
its tires. As it was the boldness 
of the Goodyear stroke meant con- 
siderable effort to offset, but im- 
agine the difficulty the frightened 
one would have been in had he 
dropped from sight and left his 
more optimistic competitors a 
clear field! Needless to add, there 
is one tire-maker who feels very 
kindly toward a certain publisher 
who knew the tire market even 
better than he did himself. 


AN AMUSING INCIDENT 


One of the really amusing inci- 
dents of the scare was the case 
of a roofing advertiser, who saw 
in the upset conditions following 
the declaration of war a chance 
to get better rates. “There are 
going to be a whole lot of adver- 
tisers quit,’ he figured, “and the 
publishers will be only too glad 
to get my business on any basis.” 

So, taking the matter out of his 
agent’s hands, he wired the pub- 
lisher of a big weekly that, as 
there was a likelihood of inter- 
ference with his raw material, he 
was forced to curtail his advertis- 
ing to a few mediums which 
would give special war-time in- 
ducements. Much to his surprise, 
and to his agent’s elation, a tele- 
gram came quickly back advising 
that the publisher was certainly 
sorry to hear of his unfortunate 
condition, and under the circum- 
stances advised suspending adver- 
tising. 

“In the meantime,” the telegram 
concluded, “we know where we 
can sell your special position.” 
This rather took the advertiser’s 
breath away, as he had not fore- 
seen that the publisher would be 
broad-minded enough to put him- 
self in the position of the adver- 
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tiser and advise him accordingly 
Neither did he know that some 
papers do not accept business 
when they feel that there is any 
danger of the advertiser being’ un- 
able to supply the products adver. 
tised. 

Strange as it may seem, the 
greatest confidence during the 
crisis was shown by the smaller 
advertisers. Those who depend 
largely on the trade and technical 
publications to give their products 
publicity, for instance, did not 
seem to mind the agitation, The 
big fellows, on the other hand, es- 
pecially in the East, showed con- 
siderable squeamishness. This was 
due in most cases to a fear of 
money shortage and strained {- 
nancial conditions, Several trade- 
paper advertisers jumped on the 
opportunity with both feet, fore- 
seeing a big home market and 
general business stimulation. 

A great many importers are ex- 
pected to continue advertising in 
spite of the shutting off of sup- 
plies. One agent said he already 
had plans under way with a tea 
importer which would call for a 
campaign telling the public that, 
although not on sale at present, 
the tea was as good as ever, and 
just as soon as conditions became 
settled and new stocks could be 
brought into the country consum- 
ers would be-promptly notified, so 
that they need not be deprived of 
their favorite brand any longer 
than absolutely necessary. ; 

Other agents handling foreign 
accounts are planning similar cam- 
paigns for their clients, feeling 
that to leave a gap in the adver- 
tising would be unwise. Like the 
manufacturers who advertise sea- 
sonable products in season and out 
of season, these advertisers plan 
to keep their names before the 
public, fearing that if they let go 
now, it will cost them far more 
later on to displace, the mofe ag- 
gressive competitors. 


The Geo. B. David Company, Ine., 
of New York and Chicago, has been 
appointed Eastern representative of the 


Northwest Dairyman, of Northfield, 
Minn., and the Montana Farmer, of 
Great Falls, Mont.., Hopkins & Shayne, 
of Chicago, have been appointed West: 
ern representatives of these publica- 
tions. 
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Two complete editions 
of Collier’s cleaned out! 


785,500 Co pies 


August 22nd issue 


784,200 Copies 


Many reorders could not be filled as even the 
reserve stock was exhausted. 
The big measure of reader interest which Mark Sul- 


livan is now putting into Collier’s is the cause of this 
unprecedented situation. ; 


Because of the constant increase in circulation rate 
changes will have to be made on very short notice. 


COLLIER’'S 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


hea Veg 


Advertising Manager 








COLLIER’S CIRCULATION ‘ op ene 
; papa 4 “FRANCE MARCHE ING- 
ISSUE of AUGUST 1ST . apiencttes 
Copies Printed 783,348 zo cS x 
The difference between ‘Copies September 5th issue of Collier’s, 
Printed” and “Gross” consists by Gelett Burgess, written in 
of imperfect and reserve copies. 

GrOSB .....sseee 773,889 . 
The difference between “Gross” 
and \“Net’” consists of agents’ 
mes and returns. 


ING” is a stirring article in the 


Paris during the mobilization. 


Henry Beach Needham, who was 

in London when the English 

between “Net” ee eo : “Ae ENG. 

end “Net Paid” is our Compli- mobilized, contributes cs ENG 

mentary List. LAND GOES TO WAR” in the 
eT 756,495 same issue. 


Member A, B. C. 
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The present situation ha 
already started numerous: 
manufacturers to solicit this 
business. 


They are doing this through 
our services and with our help, 


It is part of this business to 


supply information as to the 
best ways of going after foreign 
trade. 


This trade situation is 4 
tremen: 
The AMERICAN EXPORTER is_the d ous Op: 


worn | sree fouresl - ee weend. It is ‘ 
published in English, Spanish, Portuguese 

and French editions which reach the lead- po rt u nity 
ing houses abroad buying American goods. 
Its Portuguese and French editions are f Y OU 
each published in separate Mechanical and or n 
joe ea =. j he ~~ covers 
machinery, heavy hardware, building materi- T 

al, etc.; the Mercantile, clothing, wearing h e r e€ 1$ 
apparel, house and office furnishings, novel- 
ties and miscellaneous goods. 

Our advertising clients number 700 Amer- U t O n ec 
ican manufacturers. If you will write us i 
we will send sample copies and explanation 
of our services of translations of corre- 
spondence, credit reports on the business 
houses abroad, selected lists, etc. 

We have the sort of service that puts 
manufacturers in direct touch with buyers 
abroad and supplies them with the facilities 
of follow-up. } 


17 Battery8y 
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‘athpert Advice On 


increase at once your campaign 
for Export Trade. 


For the past 37 years we 
have been building up the sort 
of service of developing ex- 
port trade that manufacturers 
now need. 


Our forces have been in- 
creased to 90 people to care 
for an enlarged business, and 

we are thoroughly equipped 
[to serve you. 


If you will drop us a line we shall be 
pleased to explain in detail our plan 
of working for 


you in the ex- 
We have published a book 


e 

port field. ELEMENTARY LESSONSIN EXPORTING 
i By B. Olney Hough 

Do not ee Gone in 7 Editor of the AmEatcam Exroatse 
elting ; which explains fully all you want to know 
é after is trade. about the best methods of securing and 
handling export trade. It is the only book 
on the subject, and is of incalculable value 


KPOTCED | oe sae pani 
4 New York Send your order to us. 
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Why not durability 
as well as economy? 
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(Your catalog should hold together 
when opened by your customer. We 
have met this condition with our 


RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL, 


(Radium Folding Enamel does not 
Crack or Break when Saddle-Stitched. 


q RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL 
is pure white with superfine finish and 
is within the reach of all who believe 
good reproduction sells merchandise. 


q RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL 
basis 25 x 88—80 lb. will average 25 
points test on Mullen ‘Tester. 


@ Quality printers buy RADIUM 
FOLDING ENAMEL where paper 
is left to their discretion. This is the 
best evidence of printing quality. 
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(Send us your specifications so we 
may make your dummies and give you 
all the facts about our RADIUM 
FOLDING ENAMEL. Printed 
samples sent on request. 
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Good Use of the War 
Interest in Copy 


ts and Copy Men Busy With 
"ew Copy” Orders—Sound Ar- 
guments From Makers of Stand- 
ard Goods—New Uses Suggested 
for Specialties—Sustained Interest 

Versus Trickery 
[* goes without saying that there 

has been some tall hustling of 
late among advertising agency or- 
ganizations, and that copy depart- 
ments have been plentifully pro- 
vided with rush orders. Anybody 
who knows the various stages of 
progress which a piece of copy 
must go through’ before it greets 
the light of day at the delivery 
end of a newspaper press, will 
appreciate the stimulus which the 
war has applied to the purveyors 
of advertising copy. Just how 
many carefully prepared sched- 
ules have been disrupted by “new 
copy” orders will never be knowh, 
but judging from publications 
which went to press since the war 
began the number is far from in- 
considerable. 

In last week's Printers’ INK, a 
number of ads were reproduced 
which were based upon the war 
interest. In spite of the fact that 
so short a time had elapsed since 
the commencement of hostilities, 
the copy was quite uniformly 
good, and many of the ads bore 
few indications that they had been 
hastily put together to meet an 
emergency. Most of the reproduc- 
tions herewith represent a some- 
what later stage in the develop- 
ment of “war copy,” after adver- 
tisers and agency men have had 
time to think over the problem 
more carefully. 

_ On the editorial page of this 
issue will be found some reference 
to the opportunity which now lies 
open to advertisers, to prove the 
. soundness of the principle of buy- 
ing trade-marked goods of known 
Value, When prices are fluctuat- 
ing all along the line, it is greatly 
to the advantage of the manufac- 
turer who is bidding for future 
good will to keep his prices as 
nearly level as necessity will per- 
mit, and to advertise the fact that 


he is doing so. Apropos of that 
doctrine, here is an ad of a Ca- 
nadian cocoa and chocolate con- 
cern, The Cowan Company, Ltd: 

“To reassure our customers and 
the trade generally in the face of 
so many advances and rumored 
advances in the cost of food prod- 
ucts, tea, coffee, etc., we have de- 
cided to announce definitely that 
there will be no advance in price 
of Cowan’s Perfection Cocoa, 5- 
lb., 1-lb., %lb., %-lb. and 10c 
tins, between now and Christmas. 
Further than this we cannot look 


i ,: 


4k 


il! The Russi 
) War Office Buys | 





THE WAR GIVES THIS SALE NEW 
IMPORTANCE 


“We believe it to be the duty of 
all Canadian manufacturers to do 
their utmost during the present 
crisis to show their belief in the 
underlying soundness of Canada’s 
commercial conditions, This an- 
nouncement is made in face of 
the fact that the Cowan Company 
have had to pay an advanced price 
for some of their raw materials; 
but it is believed that increased 
demand from Atlantic to Pacific, 
because of falling foreign imports 
and embargoes on teas and coffees, 
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will offset other conditions and 
enable ou~ largely increased fac- 
tory to run full time with full or 
increased staff at full wages. 

“The Cowan Company, as man- 
ufacturers of an article of unusual 
food value, are sincerely anxious 
to do their share in allaying anx- 
iety as to employment, wages and 
food supplies. 

“Cocoa and chocolate are foods 


The gift for the 
departing soldier 


Waltham Military 
Wrist Watch 


many years in Great Britain and 
Europe. The highest medical ay. 
thorities have made the statement 
that cocoa and chocolate are the 
most sustaining of all foods in 
concentrated form. European gol. 
diers almost universally carry 
chocolate in their kits as an emer. 
gency ration in case of food 
shortage, or fatigue in forced 
marches, and viewed from this 
standpoint of the 
late Queen Victo- 
ria’s gift to her gol- 
diers in South Af- 
rica takes on a new 
significance, 

“We all appreci- 
ate tea and coffee, 
but, after all is said, 
these beverages are 
merely pleasant, 
slightly stimulating 
drinks, with little or 
no food value. Cow- 
an’s Perfection Co- 
coa, on the contrary, 
is a splendid food as 
well as drink, anda 
delightful drink as 
well as food.” 

There is plenty of 


_ 


WALTHAM’S “QUICK ACTION” COPY 1N CANADA 


as staple as flour. 
a luxury, but a staple necessity of 
life, 
standpoint of its value as nourish- 


The man on the battle-field will remember 
you gratefully and often if you will give 
him this- watch. Strapped fo his wrist, 
where he can see it easily and quickly at all 
times, it will be constantly useful to him. 
And every time he looks at it he will think 
of.the ‘‘folks he left behind him.”’ This 
watch is moderate in price, small, light and 
wonderfully strong. It has.an extra-heavy 
dial and hands. It is safe from loss and 
pickpockets—the best watch ever made for 
the fighter. In her war with Russia, Japan 
supplied thousands of her soldiers with 
Walthams. Give “him” one before he 
goes ! 

Sold by all leading jewelers 
Waltham Watch Company 
Canada Life Bldg., St. James Street, Montreal 


Cocoa is not 


and, considered from the - sary 


vermicel ¢ 
stand to-day withdrawn pending a neces 
readjustment of prices 


upward 
shortly necessitated by the large’y in 
esale 


opportunity for 
other manufacturers 
to develop that line 
of reasoning, and to 
go still farther. 
Many are already 
doing so, and more 
will follow. The F. 
B. Neuhoff Com- 
pany, Detroit, a 
food product brok- 
grage and commis- 
sion house, says: 
TO PREVENT PRICE 
ADVANCE 

We beg to announce 
in behalf of our Associ 
ates, The Uncle Sam's 
Macaroni Company, of 
Tecumseh, Michigan, 
that although all prices 
on the widel dis. 
tributed “Uncle Sam's’ 


brand of macaroni -— (macaroni, 
spaghetti, 


i, noodles, ete.) 


ment in concentrated form, pure 
cocoa at 50c a pound is a most 
economical food. 

“The food value of cocoa and 
chocolate has been recognized for 


creased cost of flour, every who 
grocer has been afforded during the 
past few days, protection at the old 
price for as much as he felt able to 
purchase. 

We have further requested the, whole 
sale trade mot to advance their jobbing 
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ices to the retailer, and take this op- 
portunity of also requesting the retailer 
to treat the customer, the consumer, 


ith equal consideration. 
“The “Uncle Satn’s” 5c and 10c car- 
tons of macaroni, s aghetti, vermicelli, 


Velvet Joe 
aiphabes, and noodles, (ine, medium 0 the Rulers of Europe 


: were on bee 
ale a epecy. ‘eal Sa, in lower - De ay Rage eg lich oa 
Michigan at the prices above designated. hitee Shae an” et eet dee 
There is no reason for the price being Kenlei~ ne’ then"s one litt Saatde 
advanced for at —_ bie, week, as o’ him that never heals. 
ample supplies are availa e. ; Sit lin din dike tiene, 
Eeeeatonabiy the rise in - gin’rally hast bay a new hat 
rice of staples is going to at- an’ suit, an’ nobody sympathizes 
ford new slvcsitnina: angles for with him = an ae 
specialties, at least for those man- ee: pe ot, : down aw 
— who ob on the — together en’ talk it over man ¢ 
ut for them. There is a chance man, instead o' army to army, 
ri the makers of prepared foods thar wouldn't be no hah. 
of all kinds to advocate their use 
in place of high-priced meats, to 
state a very simple and obvious 
example. Following the spectac- 
ular rise in the price of sugar, 
and the limiting by many dealers 
of the quantity which they will 
deliver to a single customer, this 
ad appeared in the grocery trade- 
papers : 

SELL KARO FOR PRESERVING 


It makes better preserves 
than all sugar 

In our extensive advertising, and in 
the “Preserving with Karo” booklet, we and convenience of Karo for preserving 
tell the housewife about the superiority fruits, making jellies, _marmalades, 
: rs jams, etc. It will pay 

you to follow up our 
suggestion and recom- 


’ mend this use of Karo 
(Crystal White), because 
your profit on Karo is 
much larger than your 
Ag on sugar. You can 


(By Sdecial Cable from the North Bank of the Chicare River) e sure your customers 
will be not only satisfied, 


Thompson has declared war to the finish on the but delighted. Karo 
combined forces of the Emperor of and his ally the Czar (Crystal White) is al- 
of High Prices. He has ordered all the reserve pie batteries to the front and ready extensively used 


has mustered in three new French Pastry Brigades under command of Gen. Chocolate Eclawe. 




















HOMELY PHILOSOPHY TO FIT THE 
OCCASION 





- 


His German dragoons, led by Lieutenant Colone! Applecake and M 
Ls Zolone! / i Cheesect " d 
Captured every town and city on thei line of march. ee ee 


Sixty-eight Pure Food Fortresges, fully equipped and manned, 
- ve been established at strategic points in the most important cities of the 
nited States, and thirty more of the newest type. with massive abutments of white ule and 


for preserving purposes, 
and this use is increasin 
every day on account 0 
the superior qualities im- 


parted to the preserves, 
"ae 4 jams and jellies. Karo 
When his entire chain of fortifications is completed, every human (Crystal White) is too 
ni Prat soldiers and non-combatants, in all the important cities of the proitahile for you to 
let your customers use it 
simply as a table syrup; 
tell them to use it for 
cooking, baking and_can- 
dy making, and you'll se- 
cure increased sales that 
will pay you many a dol- 
lar of extra profits. 


» will soon be completed. Canada will be invaded within a few week 


tes and Canada will be provided with the purest, cleanest and most wholesome articles 

food i the ork at five and ten cents 2 ration. “No matter what raxds the High Price Barons 
» make on detensclen packerbooks. anyone within marching dista non Fort cam get the best 

Sides amed ents Senet de preadtae iste akon 

Geymans, French, Eng- 

lish, Russians, Austrians — 

everybody who is hungry and who 

‘iates food —are invited 

to avail themselves of the protec- 

tron oi the son chain of forts. 


Look for this Pure Food Banner— 
y | In a_ double-page 
b spread in the dry- 
goods papers, the 
Butterick Company 





= The TS ampene: =e actos 
aa beter ees tesSoticeree et 


th crestor ane = be me Sasgscze= | clinches the argu- 


‘end Aarore. os well 0s Chu 





ment for American 
styles: 





THE WAR-INTEREST IS SUSTAINED THROUGHOUT 
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With Europe a huge armed camp, and 
disaster threatening many_ nations at 
war, Butterick, as the Fashion Au- 
thority of the World, has been asked 
what effect this war—however brief—~ 
will have on style for the coming 
season. 

Butterick’s answer is this: 

There is no need for alarm in _ the 
resent situation. As things stand in 
Surope, it can only at the worst, for a 
time, prevent the importation of a few 
trunks of expensive models. 

The War can not in any big way in- 
terfere with the Fashion Situation in 
America. 

Butterick, in common with all busi- 
ness houses having European associa 


tions the style tendencies of the 
stamps with the authority of its name 
only accepted style successes, 

Hundreds of different models make 
their appearance each season in Paris, 
New York, Vienna and London. 

Naturally, all these offerings can not 
be successes. About 90 per cent. are 
doomed to failure, even of these won. 
derful creations of the Big French 
Houses. 

Butterick presents to the world the 
very cream of the successes among 
these successful designs. In selecting 
their Butterick styles, women know that 
they are being given their choice from 
successes only, 

And so we find that just as But 
terick went ahead and 
produced style-leaders for 





applies to dealers and consumers. 


Tires 
At Extra Prices 


Nowadays, 16 makes of tires axe costing more thas Good 


Some makes tas! one third more 


more than No-Rim-Cut tires—the work!’s top. these four extra 
 oupsell any other you gny one of 


No War Prices on 
Goodyear Tires 


All advances---due to doubled price of rubber-+ 
are withdrawn today on Goodyear Tires. 


We have secured from abroad sufficient rubber 
at former prices to warrant this announcement. 

Effective everywhere today. Goodyear prices 
are the same as they were before the war. 


Which Will You Take? 
Tires 
With Extra Features 


years We spend $190,000 yearly in our efforts to find « 


In No-Rim-Cut tipes—at Goodyear’ prices—we give you 
Tat 


the world during the 
Franco-Prussian War of 
1870—so to-day, 44 years 
later, Butterick is still 
busily employed main. 
taining its worldeu 
premacy. 


Similarly, the Qua- 
This ker Lace_ Company, 
Philadelphia, is urg- 
ing dealers to stock 
American laces: 


Paris decided in fa 
vor of sheer laces before 
France declared war. 

You will need laces. 
Where will you get 
them? 

Not from abroad. 

Not only are fall de- 
liveries interrupted, but 
spring planning has been 
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stopped. 

Yet fashion insists on 
lace. 

Here in Philadelphia 
we are making beautiful 
laces that are authorita- 
tive in style. We have 
a good stock, having an- 
ticipated fashion’s de- 
mand. We are prepared 
to replenish this stock as 
fast as possible. 

There is a limit to our 
capacity. In earnestness 
and sincerity we advise 





QUICK WORK, AND EFFECTIVE 


tions, is feeling restrictions in _ its 
French, German and Austrian business. 
In England, Canada, Australia and the 
rest of the world conditions are abso- 
lutely normal; while in the United 
States, Butterick business to-day is the 
greatest in its history. 

As this is being written, word comes 
that Premet and other great Paris 
houses are opening their doors for busi- 
ness, 

_ Styles depend on no one condition or 
circumstance that can be upset by War 
in Europe. 

Correct Fashions are not and can not 
be purely local or even National. 

Style 1s and must be International. 

Butterick, while presenting in the 
news columns of its various publica: 





immediate buying. 


Of course, there is 

a large crop of ads 

in which the war connection is 
purely rhetorical, As good an 
example as the writer has been 
able to find is that of the Thomp- 
son restaurants (page 35), from 
a full page in Chicago daily 
papers. With regard to that piece 
of copy it should be noticed that 
the appeal is sustained throughout 
the entire text, which lends plaus- 
ibility to the argument. The 
writer evidently appreciated the 
fact that it is not enough to dis 
play a headline referring to the 
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Faith at Waterloo 


Napoleon hurled the flower of France against 
Wellington’s solid squares of bristling steel. 
The Iron Duke re-formed his broken lines 
and awaited the next charge. Napoleon 
was pitiless; Wellington stolid. The former 
took a chance; the latter had faith in his 
Englishmen; faith in the Allies; and, above 
all, faith in Blucher. 


These are the times that try the true adver- 
tiser; these are the times when faith in ad- 
vertising is shaken to its foundation. Yet 
Wellington’s squares held until Blucher ar- 
rived. Wellington had confidence; and con- 
fidence is over half the battle. 


If you are advertising your products to the 
railway world, you should have faith, con- 
fidence and trust in the value of advertising. 
They won the battle of Waterloo, why not 
your market ? 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
We are members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Conservative Chicago 


Many people think Chicago is a radical city— 
a city of new and untamed tendencies—a hot 
bed of political and commercial revolution. 


In reality Chicago is one of the most con- 
servative cities in America. There is less wild- 
cat financiering than in New York, less political 
upheaval than in Philadelphia. Business and 
politics move along saner lines than in most of 
its sister communities. 


Chicago newspapers are an evidence of this 
—newspapers generally reflect the business and 
political ideas of their communities. 


In Chicago the paper with the largest circu- 
lation is not sensational. It is a quiet, conserva- 
tive, reliable newspaper with a reputation for 
accuracy and honesty that extends beyond its 
own city. This paper—The Chicago Daily 
News—has built up its enormous circulation of 
over 350,000 copies daily, because it is conserva- 
tive and sincere, because it reflects the spirit of 
Chicago. 








The Daily News is the best evidence of the 
wonderful market Chicago offers the conserva- 
tive and honest manufacturer. And there is no 
better means of reaching this market than 
through The Daily News. 





The Chicago Daily News 


Over 350,000 Daily 
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war interest, and then jump boldly 
into the discussion of an entirely 
ynrelated subject. The reader is 
quick to recognize mere trickery 
in such copy, and there is likely 
to be 4n undercurrent of reseiit- 
ment against the advertiser who 
has tried to fool him with a 
bogus promise of something inter- 
esting. : 

One example is enough of the 
kind of copy last named. Under 
a portrait of the Kaiser, the fol- 
lowing headline is displayed: 
“Leadership Means Distinctive In- 
dividuality. Blank Welcomes the 
Opportunity of Appearing in Such 
Company.” Then follows a list 
of claims regarding the product, 
which has no more to do with the 
Kaiser or the war than the pres- 
ent writer has with the Russian 
Baltic fleet. The reader who ex- 
pects to find something interesting 
about the German Emperor can 
hardly fail to comprehend that he 
has been buncoed. 

In a previous article an adver- 
tisement was mentioned which 
featured the purchase of Mitchell 
attomobiles by the Russian War 
Office. The copy is reproduced 
on page 33, as an example of the 
quick agency work referred to 
above, 

Special mention should be made 
of the Canadian copy of the Wal- 
tham Watch Company, which is 
on page 34. The opportunity 
to get quick action for a particular 
product seems to have been seized 
promptly and effectively. It would 
be interesting to know what the 
results were in immediate sales, 
if it were possible to secure them. 


Manhattan Markets a Union 
Suit 


The Manhattan Shirt Company, New 
York, is using page space in trade 
journals to announce a new closed- 
crotch union suit and shirt-suit which 
=e marketed under the name “Slide- 
ack, 


Paraphrasing popular advertising 
slogans is frequently resorted to. The 
Royal Tailors are featuring this in their 
trade advertisements: “Have you a 
Royal Tailor. corner in your store?” 


The Westmoreland Candy C 
Wes é andy Company 
Inc., Richmond, Va., is now packing the 
United coupon with’ its goods. 
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E. D. Gibbs With Sackett & 
Wiihelms 


E. D. Gibbs, who recently terminated 
a connection of five years as sales 
manager of the Ketterlinus Litho Mfg. 
Company, of Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the 
Sackett & Wilhelms Company, litho- 
graphers and printers, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Gibbs was for ten years adver- 
tising manager and trainer of salesmen 
for the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, O e was president of 
the Sphinx Club, of New York, during 
the 1918-14 season and is a former 
president of the Associated Advertisin 
Clubs. Mr. Gibbs has contributed 
— on salesmanship to Printers’ 
NK. 


Victor Leonard Resigns From 
Milling Company 

Victor Leonard, who for some time 
has been advertising adviser of the 
Standard Milling ya (Hecker’s 
Flour, etc.), New York, Ses resigned 
that connection. 

Mr. Leonard will give all of his time 
to Chapin & O’Donnell, a_ recently 
formed advertising business in New 
York. 

K. E. Burdett succeeds Mr. Leonard 
in the Standard Milling Company’s or- 
ganization. 


Baltimore Ad Club’s Export 
Bureau 


The Advertising Club of Baltimore 
has organized an export trade bureau 
to assist in booming Baltimore in the 
Latin-American republics which is an 
endorsement of the plan of Mayor 
Preston to establish trade relations be- 
tween Baltimore and South America. 

The bureau will be in charge of a 
committee consisting of Alfred I. Hart, 
oe gel Edward J. Shay and A. H. 

echt, 


Lee Appointed Kellogg Sales 
Manager 


Charles T. Lee, for fifteen years 
sales). manager for Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Chicago, on September 1 _be- 
comes sales manager for the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flakes Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Edward G. McDougall succeeds Mr. 
Lee as sales manager and Otto C. 
Mosley becomes: manager of the Libby, 
McNeill & Libby advertising depart- 
ment. 


Rader Joins Calumet Baking 
Powder 


A. F. Rader has succeeded Mr. 
Keene as advertising manager of the 
Calumet Baking Powder Company, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Rader was formerly sales 
and advertising manager for the Peck- 
Williamson Heating and Ventilating 
Company, Cincinnati. . 
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Favorable Situation in the South 


Tue New Orteans Item 
New Orteans, Aug. 17, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It is a peculiar thing that with the 
removal of the tariff on sugar, and the 
reduction of the tariff on rice, the sec 
tion of our country which seemed most 
unfortunate will be the richest section 
in Louisiana and probably the richest in 
the entire Union. These people went 
on and planted rice and 
sugar anyhow. For five 
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Next to this will be the 
of Louisiana, which lies 
adjacent to New Orleans, 
[t seems to me that it would be, 
good thing for Printers’ Inx to bring 
out conspicuously, not only the trade 
opportunities that have opened up, but 
the bright spots that are created on the 
map by the unprecedented occurrence 
of an international war. 
James M. Tuomgon, 
Publisher, 


Sugar district 
immediately 





ot six years we have had 
the boll weevil in this 
State and in Mississippi, 
with the result that our 
eople have been forced 
argely into raising corn. 
Our corn crop was neglig- 
ible a few years ago. 
One of the results of 
the boll weevil in this 
section was that financial 
institutions had to prac- 
tically stop making ad- 
vances to cotton planters, 
and cotton was put on a 
cash basis. This is the 
first year in many that 
we have had a good cot- 
ton crop in this section, 
and owing to the neces- 
sity of going on a cash 
basis, practically every 
one in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi is able to carry 
his surplus of cotton, and 
over. 

A few weeks ago one 
of our great sugar plant- 
ers, who had met depress- 
ing conditions in recent 
= and was looking 
orward to low prices this 
year, said that only a 
miracle could save bie. 
The war broke out, and 
the miracle occurred 
which is to save him. He 
will pay off three years’ 
debts in one, and _ will 
face a prospect of high 
prices for sugar another 
year. 

Of course the shock of 
war to business has been 
terrific. The economic 
and trade changes which 
have come about over- 


War 


dollars to 


Molasses, 


Live 
cattle, 
by 


Live 
cattle, 
by 





in 


in Louisiana and Missisippi, for the year 1914! 
Here are the figures: 


Sugar, prospect of 200,000 tons— 
Worth before war...... $14,300,000 
Worth current 


Worth before war 
Worth now 

Rice, prospect of 11,200,000 bushels— 
Worth before war 
Worth now 

Corn, prospect of 36,800,000 bushels— 
Worth before war 
Worth now 

Oats, prospect 1,100,000 bushels 
Worth before war 
Worth now 

i stock, 


government 
and current values— 
Worth before war 
Worth now 


Gains by the war 


Corn, prospect of 70,000,000 bushels— 
Worth before 
Worth now 

Oats, prospect of 2,600,000 bushels— 
Worth before war 
Worth now 

stock, 


government 
and current quotations 
Worth before 
Worth now 


Total of the gift of war. 
to Louisiana and Mississippi 


has added forty-eight million 


Eur ae 
ue of FOUR staple farm products 


the va 


LOUISIANA 


Gain 
market.. 28,600,000 $14,800,000 
prospect 400,000 bbls.- 

3,500,000 
6,000,000 2,500,000 
8,480,000 
12,500,000 4,020,000 
29,004,000 
PREM ES 82,670,000 8,666,000 
863,000 
429,000 66,000 
milch 
sheep and 


cows, 
hogs, 
figures 


65,300,000 
72,600,000 7,800,000 
$31,852,000 


MISSISSIPPI 


WAP. see. $56,000,000 

63,000,000 — $7,000,000 
825,000 
975,000 150,000 
milch 
sheep and 


cows, 
hogs, 
figures 


82,751,200 
91,879,200 


war 
9,128,000 


$48,180,000 








night will require years 
for us all to digest and 
thoroughly understand. In New Orleans 
we are naturally looking to Central and 
South America with a view to availing 
ourselves of the trade opportunity 
opened there. 

It occurred to me that it would in- 
terest the readers of Printers’ INK to 
know how this section of the South is 
rospectively affected. New York and 
New Orleans are the natural gate- 
ways to South American trade. If sugar 
prices remain as they are now, the isl- 
and of Cuba will probably be the rich- 
est spot on the face of the globe this 
Fall; that is, it will have more surplus 
cash available for the purchase of 
manufactured goods, for investment and 
for luxuries than any other place of 
its size and population in the world. 


Chain Store’s Copy Plan 
The Quaker Maid chain of groceries 


in Louisville, Ky., is using two-column 
ads in the local newspapers in the form 
of “Store News.” The space is made 
up in editorial style, with a “lead” dis- 
cussing some general topic, followed by 
individual bargain offerings. <a 
are also included in the space. The 
chain is now operating eighteen stores, 
and plans to increase the number to 
seventy-five. 


Jewett & Sherman Company, Mil 
waukee, Wis., is using the newspapers 
to advertise its brand of Gold Bond 
Coffee. 
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THE WORLD’S BALANCE WHEEL 


WE VENTURE TO EXPRESS OURSELVES THIS WEEK 
NOT AS MAGAZINE PEOPLE BUT AS AMERICAN 
CITIZENS. 


IF THE NATIONS TOGETHER BE THOUGHT OF AS AN 
INTERLOCKING MECHANISM, INDUSTRIAL AND POLIT- 
ICAL, THEN THE UNITED STATES AT THIS JUNCTURE 
Is THE WORLD’S BALANCE WHEEL. THE REST OF 
THE ENGINE IS OUT OF TRUE, IT IS RACING, THE 
GEARS OVERRUN, THE GOVERNOR IS OFF. THIS 
COUNTRY MUST STABILIZE HUMAN SOCIETY FOR A 
WHILE. 


$0 FAR WE HAVE BEEN STEADY. WE AVERTED A 
PANIC BY A FEW DAYS’ PERFECT WORK. THE NEXT 
STEP IS TO RESTORE OCEAN COMMERCE, AND CON- 
GRESS HAS WROUGHT WELL TO THAT END. THE 
NEXT IS TO AVOID EVEN THE BEGINNINGS OF 
A WARLIKE SPIRIT, FOR BLOOD-MADNESS IS IN THE 
AIR. THE PRESIDENT HAS ISSUED A MESSAGE TO HIS 
COUNTRYMEN URGING CALM. HE SEES FAR FROM 
HIS WATCH TOWER, AND DOES NOT SPEAK WITHOUT 
GRAVE REASON. 


WE HAVE NEARLY GIVEN THE LAST AND FINAL 
PROOF THAT A REPUBLIC IS THE STABLEST OF GOV- 
ERNMENTS. THE SHADES OF WASHINGTON, JEFFER- 
SON AND LINCOLN MUST REJOICE AS THEY WATCH 
US. ONE MORE DUTY REMAINS TO US—TO KEEP ONE 
SANE, WHOLESOME SPOT ON THE PLANET WHERE 
CIVILIZATION MAY BIDE UNTIL BOTH HEMISPHERES 
ARE AGAIN HER HOME. 


TODAY’S MAGAZINE FOR WOMEN 
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Increases in advertising 


under normal conditions 


are to be expected , . 


But S 


These are “war times and | ti 


despite that fact The . 
Ladies’ World is stead-~ be 
ily forging ahead 






September 1913 - - 10,553 Lines September 1914 - - 11,792 Lines 
October 1913 -- 14,573 Lines October 1914 -- 16,741 Lines 


September Gain 11% October Gain 16% 


This 1s*just an evidence 


of the confidence of ad= 


at tp ene. on =e oe oe eet ee 6 Oe? ae a 


vertisers in the fast grow~ 


ing value of The Ladies’ 
World Guaranteed 
Million Circulation. 
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THE LADIES’ WORLD. New York 
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Using a Specialty to Sell 
the Line 


A Selective Sampling Plan Which 
Is Said to More Than Pay for 
Itself—How the Prospective Pur- 
chasers the Company Wants Are 
Reached by Means of the “Au- 
towline” 


AMPLING plans which not 

only create a market for the 
product, but put money in the ad- 
yertisers pocket as well, are not 
every-day occurrences, so the plan 
being used by Broderick & Bas- 
com Rope Company, of St. Louis, 
to demonstrate its wire rope to 
big wire rope buyers and making 
the buyer foot the bill ought to 
be suggestive as well as inter- 
esting. 

For many years the Broderick 
& Bascom Rope Company has 
been building a reputation through 
advertising, and 
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this class of trade, some means 
must be found for getting these 
big rope buyers by themselves and 
convincing them once and for all 
that “Yellow Strand” rope was 
what they wanted. But how to 
do this was the problem. 

It appears that about this time 
the company began to put its 
“Basline Autowline”’ on the mar- 
ket. This was a short length of 
rope, fitted with patent hooks and 
a manila sling for use by autoists 
in towing home disabled cars, 
pulling others out of ditches, or 
occasionally having others pull 
them out, and similar purposes. 
As it was desirable to keep the 
cost down so as to net as much 
as possible on a close selling 
price, it was made from a less 
costly rope than “Yellow Strand,” 
but it served its purpose quite 
well. 

This rope had not been on the 
market long before someone con- 





pushing its “Yellow 
Strand” rope. “Yel- 
low Strand” rope is 
identified by one 
yellow strand of 
wire, and is sold 
largely to big con- 
tractors, mine oper- 
ators, lumber men, 
and others who 
have to do with 
giant enterprises. 
Through a policy of 
steady pushing, the 
brand had obtained 
good volume, but 
competition in the 


Autowline on the Job 
— actually happened recently near ’St. ‘Louis, ‘Mo. “The roadster. 
ran into the ditch, just off the famously-good “Clayton Road.” 
A Good Samaritan came along in his Limousine: He had a Basline Au- 
towline under his driver's seat, ready for just such an emergency. In a 


wire-rope business 
is keen; several big 
concerns have pio- 
neered the field and 
acquired enviable 
reputations for ma- 
king a dependable 
Tope, and rope buy- 
ers are little in- 
clined to change 
from a rope which 
has been giving 
good satisfaction to 
an untried one, 

The company was 
quick to see that to 
make the necessary 
headway in selling 


few minutes the roadster was back on the road—its owner was saved a long 
wait, as well as a bill for a team of mules. It is needless to add that he bought 
an Autowline the next day. 


Basline Autowline 
“The Little Steel Rope With The Big Pull’’ 


You need it in’ winter driving as well as in summer touring.” You never know when or 
where you may get into road trouble. This safe, sure steel line is 
25 feet of famous “Yellow Strand” wire rope. It weighs only 
4% pounds, but it can pull a 4,000-pound car up a 20% grade 
It takes up no room. You don't know it’s in your car until 
you need it—then it always does its work. It is attached 
instantly by snaffle hooks. Two manila ‘slings keep it 
from marring or scratching the paint. 

Why buy so many other accessories and then overlook this 
absolute necessity that costs so little but brings you safety and 
peace of mind? Get Autowline mow from your accessory 
dealer 


PREE Wtserzini 2 


Reoderiche @, Semen Raye = 


New York Office 


815 North 2d Street 
St. Lowis, Mo. 76-F Warren St. 


HOW AUTOWLINE, WHICH IS REALLY A ROPE SAMPLE, IS 
FEATURED 
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ceived the idea of turning the 
“Autowline”’ into a sampling 
proposition for “Yellow Strand” 
rope, by making “Autowline” of 
“Yellow Strand” stock. 

“The men we are so anxious 
to reach,” it was argued, “all have 
cars. If we concentrate our ad- 
vertising in a list of publications 
read by the better class of auto 
owners, we are pretty sure of 
reaching them with our advertis- 
ing, and having once persuaded 
them to put an ‘Autowline’ in the 
car, all we have to do is to wait 
for something to happen, and the 
owner will quite unconsciously 
demonstrate to his own satisfac- 
tion just what kind of a rope 
‘Yellow Strand’ is. Having him 
once convinced on this point, it 
will only be a matter of time be- 
fore he insists that his foremen or 
purchasing agent specify ‘Yellow 
Strand,’ and we have made a sale 
on the strength of advertising 
which he pays for, and he pays 
us besides for the trouble of 
bringing our rope to his atten- 
tion.” 

So the rope in the “Autowline” 
was changed to “Yellow Strand” 
and the advertising efforts redou- 
bled. In the new copy a line or 
‘ two was incorporated explaining 
that the “Autowline” was made 
from “Yellow Strand” rope, and 
a slogan adopted, “The Little 
Steel Rope with the Big Pull.” 

“Tt would be impossible to tell 
you to what extent this policy has 
been successful,” writes the Chap- 
pelow agency, which is handling 
the advertising, “but we do know 
that the company can hardly keep 
up with orders, and we know that 
these ‘Autowlines’ are being sold 
to the best class of motorists all 
over the country. When these 
customers see ‘Yellow Strand’ 
wire rope worked up into an auto- 
mobile tow line, they meet an old 
friend, or when they buy one and 
see what a good wire it is, it is 
an added factor in inducing them 
to specify ‘Yellow Strand’ for 
their regular requirements.” 

To reach this better class of 
motorists the Broderick & Bascom 
list includes Motor Age, Automo- 
bile, Collier's, Life, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and several other pub- 
lications. 


Post Office in Market for 
Supplies 


ROADENED opportunities 

for selling goods for use in 
the conduct of the United States 
postal system are likely to be 
opened to manufacturers as the 
result of the establishment in the 
Post Office Department of a new 
bureau to be known as the Dj- 
vision of Equipment. This new 
institution does not in its jurisdic. 
tion entirely supplant the old Dj. 
vision of Supplies, although it 
will usurp some of its functions, 
but rather does it undertake the 
securance of an improved and ex- 
tended line of equipment for the 
use of the greatest business en- 
terprise in the country. 

It is in this aspect that the re- 
cent action of the Postmaster- 
General in creating this new bu- 
reau possesses, probably, its great- 
est significance for advertisers, 
The Division of Equipment is 
charged not merely with the duy 
of drawing specifications for and 
testing wliat may be termed regu- 
lation equipment, but also with 
the performance or direction of 
research work that will have as 
its object the invention or pro- 
duction of improved apparatus 
adapted to the needs of the postal 
service. This means that the new 
bureau has authority to conduct 
experimental and investigative op- 
erations in workshops which it 
will maintain, or to encourage pri- 
vate manufacturers to carry on 
such work with the object of de- 
vising and supplying to the Gov- 
ernment new equipment which 
may be deemed necessary. The 
need of some such policy and of 
machinery for carrying it out was 
keenly felt at the time of the in- 
auguration of the parcel post, 
when the Government suddenly 
came into the market for vast 
quantities of scales, hampers, etc, 
with no preconceived ideas as to 
just what was wanted, but with 
a disinclination to accept the or 
dinary commercial models. 


PRODUCTS CLASSED AS 
“EQUIPMENT 


MANY 


A primary consideration in the 
creation of this new purchasing 
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THE will establish 
ASSOCIATED a new high 
SUN DAYY standard of 
MAGAZINES magazine ef- 

- fectiveness 
this fall from an editorial view- 
point and as an advertising me- 
dium. 

With the high-priced Sherlock 
Holmes serial beginning Septem- 
ber 20th, and a fine schedule of 
contents week after week, the As- 
sociated will be “the best buy’” 
in the field. 

The circulation departments of 
our thirteen newspapers will do 
some real advertising of this big 
literary hero, the biggest in the 
world of fiction. 

Circulation 1,400,000+, and 
plus the extra circulation that will 
be added when Sherlock Holmes 
“comes back’’ to solve a great 
mystery. 


ASSOCIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES 
INCORPORATED 
1 Madison Avenue, New York Herald Building, Chicago 


*$2,500 a page or $4 an agate line 


on 
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While Europe 
Fights 
America Feeds 


The ten states of the 
grain belt, covered by 
Pierce’s Farm Weeklies, 
are confronted by the great- 
est opportunity in history. 
Their crops this year are 
the largest ever raised. 
Their market is world-wide. 

While Europe is engaged 
in the death struggle, while 
crops go unharvested or 
trampled underfoot by ar- 
mies, while want and hun- 
ger stalk across an entire 
continent, agricultural 
America goes serenely 
about its task of feeding not 
only Europe, but all the 
world. 

Already the waves of the 
flood of American grains 
and live stock are beating 
on foreign shores. Congress 
is providing the necessary 
ships, the American farmer 
is shipping his produce, 
prices are soaring, the war 
is proving an immense op- 
portunity which the grain 
belt is seizing with deter- 
mination and enthusiasm. 

YOUR opportunity is just as 
great. Reach the farmers in the 
fertile, prosperous grain belt, 
where an ELEVEN BILLION 
DOLLAR CROP is already be- 
ing harvested, where the people 
have plenty of money, where a 
ready and a steady market is 
provided for all the necessities 
and most of thé luxuries of life. 

In no other way can this im- 
mensely rich and prosperous sec- 
tion of the United States be 
more thoroughly and systemati- 
cally covered than by 


Pierce’s 
Farm Weeklies 


The Iowa Homestead 
Circulation 140,000 
Des Moines, Iowa, 

Farmer and Stockman 
Circulation 100,000 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The Wisconsin Farmer 
Circulation 80,000 

Madison, Wis. 

















agency, if it may be so designated 
is the improvement and extension 
of the mechanical devices now in 


| use in handling the mails, Tp 
| that end it has been specified that 
| the word “equipment,” as used in 


this connection, shall include can- 


| celing machines and motors, add- 


ing machines, typewriters, ad 


| dressing machines, envelope-open- 
| ing machines, bailing machines, 
| duplicating machines, perforating 


machines, copying presses, multi- 


| graphs, protectograph check-writ- 
| ing machines, pencil-sharpeners, 


letter balances and the various 
belt and trolley conveyors which 
are being employed to an eyer- 


| increasing extent in all important 


post offices for the transfer and 


| distribution of mail. 


3ut for all that the Post Office 


| Department is so keen for im- 


proved mechanical devices—as, 
evidenced, for example, by its re- 
cent energetic quest for tying de- 
vices that obviate the necessity 
for the use of twine—it must not 
be supposed that the new Division 
of Equipment is to restrict its 
shopping operations within these 
limitations. Parcel-post hampers 
and scales, which were mentioned 


| above, are prominent in the list 
| of commodities that are to be 


given consideration in this new fe- 


search bureau and so are all ve- 
| hicles, including motor-cars, mo- 
| torcycles and motor-trucks, for 
| which the Post Office Department 


is now coming into the market as 
a heavy buyer, provided its re- 


| quirements can be met. Mail- 
| pouches and sacks, mail locks, 
| keys and chains and letter and 


package boxes are a few of the 
other items on the new division’s 
list which will serve to suggest 


| not only the diversity but also the 


magnitude of the purchases in- 


| volved, for these are all classes 


of goods which Uncle Sam uses 


| in quantity. 


The effect of the order creating 


| the Division of Equipment will 
| be to make it incumbent upon 
| manufacturers to consult with the 
| officers of this new institution as 


to the style and character of new 
equipment to be furnished, rather 
than to depend upon the sugges 
tions of subordinates in the de- 
partment. This ought to work 
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an improvement for firms selling 
to the Post Office Department by 
providing a clearing-house for 
ideas the verdict of which upon 
any suggestion or offering of 
goods should be authoritative. In 
short, sell the Division of Equip- 
ment and you sell the department, 
which means the whole postal es- 
tablishment. 


Che 
Continental 


Pattern 


Experienced Publisher Believes 
Conditions Sound 


Tue Curtis PustisH1nc ComMPpaANy 
PHILADELPHIA 

CampEN, Me., Aug. 14, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A letter from you was addressed to 
our Mr. Walsh, which in turn has been 
forwarded to me. 

I do not see anything in the present 
situation to cause any alarm, and while 
we must suffer more or less indirectly 
from the results of the war in Europe, 
the manufacturers of this country now 
have an opportunity which they have 
never had before, and there is no good 
reason, so far as I can see, why they 
shouldn’t take advantage of it. 

The plans of the Curtis Publishing 
Company for the coming autumn and 
winter will be pushed forward as 
vigorously as though there were no war 
in sight. The splendid crops will do 
much to restore precmety and while | 
we are temporarily hampered in_ ship- 
ping our food stuffs abroad, I think 
there is no question but what a way 
will be found to market our products. 
The financial situation is in good shape, 
and I find that while on the outbreak | 
of hostilities in Europe many adver- | 
tisers thought ét necessary to curtail | 
their expenditures for fear of a finan- 
cial disturbance, the reports that have 
come to me the past week show that 
this fear has been dissipated and that | 
the banks will be in a position to take | 
care of all their regular customers with- 
out inconvenience. Considerable ad- 
vertising that was canceled has been re- 
instated, and only those that for purely 
legitimate reasons, owing to market dis- 
turbances in products that come from | 
abroad, have had to let their cancella- | 


tions stand. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 
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Gossard’s Fall Advertising 
The H. W. Gossard Company, of | 
Chicago, is using pages in trade papers | 
to impress on dealers the importance of | 
the national advertising to be done on 
behalf of the Gossard Style Exhibition 
to be held in September. 

It is announced that every Gossard 
dealer in this country will conduct an 
exhibition of the new styles in corsets 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


and that in each store expert corsetieres ° 
will be in attendance. ; e “Si Plate 
The national advertising which deal- | i that. ns.” 


each baacchichcaktinacdthacahbinendiebenethontteantthonettiontiiaantttandt roa ithakieontticandtivaditiensdttkend toe teenies eter ee ee 


ers are now being urged to link their 

Stores to will appear in the Ladies’ | 
Home Journal, Pictorial Review, Harp- | 
ers’ Bazar, Vanity Fair, Vogue. . 
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M®antee that your poster 
Sing will be handled 


he Official Solicitors to whom 
s the fact that he 7s an Official 


our requirements of the Offi- 
» high that they are your safeguard. 


your advertising every chance to make 


Solicitor will give you complete 
imocerning the cost of a campaign without 
tion of any kind. Get an estimate ona 
insome one territory, and give Poster 
hance to demonstrate its value to your 


BERTISING ASSOCIATION 


Coes Chicago, III. 


Official Solicitors 


...110 West 40th Srteet, New York City 
.--Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1182 Union Trust Building, Cincinnati, 0. 
1015 Fullerton Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

. 8th Floor, Tower Building, Chicago, Ill. 

... Fifth Avenue patient New York City. 
$6 <a. Geikwvedy Melunles .. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Boston’s Advantages— 


The Student Body 
The Young Man The Young Woman 


NE of Boston’s advantages to 

the national advertiser is its 
re-eminence as the home of the 
beans student body in the United 
States. The students’ buying habits 
hold for years after leaving their 
Alma Mater and scattering to evely 
State in the Union. 


There is an article the sale of which 
was confined to a few colleges. The 
article had merit. The students 
proved loyal buyers after leaving 
college. To-day it is the largest 
selling article of its kind on the 
market. Name will be given on 
request. 


eos | Bees ecowesearove — 


oa 


Take advantage of the buying im- 
pulse of the Fall months. Use the 
Donnelly Poster Boards. We plan ° 


and work with you to sell your goods. 


7,000,000 in New England 


and Boston is the Center 


John Donnelly & Sons 


ROSTOn 
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Homily of Atlanta Manufactur- 
ers to Consumers 


manufacturers of the Barrett 
Bo Aragon Shirts, Uno Coffee, Red 
Seal Shoes, Joseph Rogers Bread, Block 
Candies and Montag Box Papers, all 
located in Atlanta, Ga., at the outbreak 
of the European war signed a message 
to the public under the heading of “The 
Market Value of Sitting Steady.” Then 
followed this interesting talk to the 
people of the South: 

“News columns, editorials, corner 

oceries and cabinet councils have been 
ull of market talk the last couple of 
weeks. War and the financial situation 
have been the whole conversation. | 

“Reams of advice have been printed 
—wi nd otherwise. 

“accounted plus have been chawed 
while hickory-shirted strategists worked 
out the whole matter to their 

isfaction. . 
sate they whittled unlimited sticks, 
the sages of the cross-roads have been 
saving the country and doping out the 
things that ought to be done. 

“The men highest up have been de- 
yoting gray matter and experience and 
keen attention to the problems con- 
fronting buyer and seller. 

“Out of the maze of all that has been 
said and done emerge very clearly these 
main points: 

“Don't Get Panicky. Just be Calm. 
Sit Steady. "Tend Your Business. Soon 
Be * tg & : 

“Now, folks, you are reading an ad- 
vertisement—not a bunch of theories 
or an esSay on economics. 

“But just here we want to call your 
attention to the market value of sitting 
steady and keeping close to home in the 
buying of your goods. 

‘We of the United States have the 
best and most stable Government on 


own 


earth. 

“And glory be—it’s a Government 
that is attending to all sections of the 
country! 

“It is looking out for us down here 
in the South with our cotton and it’s 
going to pull and scotch for us just 
as heartily and as steadily and as suc- 
cessfully as heart could wish. 

“All it asks, and all common sense 
suggests, is that we just keep cool and 
be getting ready for the bigger, better 
business that is bound to come! 

“But mark you, sitting steady doesn’t 
care sitting listless and hopeless and 
imp. 

“It means attention to business and 
firmly set jaw. 

“Tt means attention to business and 
redoubled zeal in meeting the present 
wants of your trade. 

_ “You may have to buy smaller. But 
It 1s a great time to try out the value 
of the close-to-home market.” 


Another Dance Product 


“Fastep” is the name of a foot pow- 
der which is being advertised during 
the dance craze. It is manufactured by 
E. Fongera & Co., New York. Free 
samples are being distributed through 
the druggist. 
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“Company Stores” and Branded 
Lines 


Cavanaugh C. Jackson, commissary 
manager of the Graysonia-Nashville 
Lumber Company, of Graysonia, Ark., 
who was the retiring president of the 
National Commissary Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, which had its annual conven- 
tion in Louisville recently, said that 
nationally advertised goods have a 
prominent place in the commissaries of 
the country. 

“It would surprise many advertisers,” 
he said, “to know what a large per- 
centage of the employees of big saw- 
mill and coal companies take magazines 
and other periodicals. They become 
familiar with branded goods, and ask 
for them: Many of the men employed 
by our company own their own homes, 
and are well able to buy what they 
want. The company store, like that of 
other merchants, stocks the goods 
which are in best demand. 

“The main point about our lines, 
however, is that they must have qual- 
ity. We find that the goods with merit, 
whether advertised or not, are the ones 
which we get the biggest demand for.” 


Fighting the Cause of the Horse 


The United States Horse Shoe Com- 
pany has published the following an- 
ee in the trade papers in its 
held: 

“For the purpose of advertising our 
brand of horse and mule shoes, and to 
assist in promoting the supremacy of 
the horse in sport and industry, we 
have adopted the plan of maintaining a 
stable of race horses, which we will 
enter and race at the various fairs 
and race meetings throughout the coun- 
try during the season of 1914. Our 
stable will be transported in our own 
private cars and will be in charge of 
our racing manager, Mr. W. C. Hull. 
In conducting this aggressive campaign 
to promote a better appreciation of the 
present say worth of the horse, the 
reeding of more and better horses and 
a greater market for horse shoes and 
other horse appurtenances, we believe 
we will receive the unanimous support 
of the horseshoeing fraternity.” 


Lorillard Particular as to Trade 
Name 


An interesting story, illustrative of 
the care exercised in the tobacco trade 
to arrive at a suitable, or to eliminate 
an unsuitable, name for a brand, was 
recently related in the United States 
Tobacco Journal. The S. Anargyros 
branch of the P. Lorillard Company, it 
was stated, introduced, or tentatively 
offered, a new brand of cigarettes 
christened “King Constantine XII.” 
Consideration of this name by officers 
of the company revealed the fact that 
it was too long to be convenient on 
the tongue of the trade and the con- 
sumer, so it was announced that place- 
ment of the goods would be withheld 
page rien until the brand could be 
re-christened suitably, 
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Advertisers Point Out 


Opportunity 
(Continued from page 12) 
alone will affect the price of all 
tannages accomplished in the 

United States. 

This country is also dependent 
to a great extent upon the kid and 
goat skins imported from France 
and the calf skins from Russia. 

It is reported that an embargo 
has been placed by these countries 
on the exportation of these arti- 
cles; thus a false condition will 
arise relative to shoe prices which 
will put the American manufac- 
turer in a rather peculiar position 
when it comes especially to solicit- 
ing the trade of our neighbors in 
Central and South America. To 
interest them they would have to 
be approached with merchandise 
not far in excess of what they 
have been in the habit of paying. 

We are not doing anything of 
a special interest to further South 
American trade, although we are 
keeping up former efforts in order 
not to drop from the ranks. 

Foreign trade with South 
American trade has been good and 
continues in the same condition. 
Of course the business of Mexico 
has, during the past two years, 
been absolutely demoralized, but 
we hope for a great strengthening 
from this market as the Mexican 
people are badly in need of mer- 
chandise in our line. 

We do not expect to use any ad- 
ditional advertising mediums .in 
seeking new markets at the pres- 
ent time, but, as above stated, will 
simply continue our past efforts. 


More Effort to Get 
Home Trade 
By H. J. Winn 


President, Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N. Y. 

HE war in Europe must of ne- 
cessity affect the whole world, 

as with modern transportation and 
means of communication the busi- 
ness life of each country is closely 
tied to that of all other countries. 
There are few businesses that 
do not get some supplies from 
abroad, and there are many busi- 
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nesses where the cutting off of 
certain supplies will mean Practi- 
cally the closing of their plants 

It would seem that matters in 
the United States must be upset 
for some little time, but in the 
end I feel that we will have q 
business such as never before ex. 
perienced. 

We naturally will work harder 
for domestic demand, and haye 
already looked for new markets 
by distributing throughout South 
America catalogues printed jp 
both Spanish and Portuguese, 

It is a time when we must de- 
velop by producing at home what 
we have heretofore depended on 
Europe for, and it would seem 
that in time this development will 
somewhat offset the loss of our 
export business. 


To Work Harder for 
Domestic Demand 


By F. B. Kilmer 


Of Johnson & Johnson (Red Cross 
Surgical and Chemical —— 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


HE problems arising out of 


the war in Europe have 
arisen so suddenly and are of 
such an unusual nature that it is 
quite difficult for manufacturers 
like Johnson & Johnson to say 
what they can do, or what they 
will do. 

In the first place, in common 
with all manufacturers in our line, 
we are confronted with the prob- 
lem of the cutting off of certain 
supplies of raw material formerly 
obtained from the countries now 
engaged in the war. Another 
quite serious problem to be met 
is to find what changés in the 
manufacture will be necessary and 
how extensive such changes will 
need to be. We are also con- 
fronted with the problem that cer- 
tain sections of our own country 
will be materially affected ad 
versely, and other sections will be 
materially benefited. Irrespective 
of the trade which we may have 
had in the countries immediately 
involved in the war, it amounts 
to a revolution in the domestic 
trade. Thus for our part, we are 
not prepared to say exactly what 
we will be able to do. We shall, 
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of course, whenever opportunity prudent by us, and it is highly 
offers campaign harder for a do- unlikely that a very great increase 
mestic demand with the hope of will be shown in cement produced 
keeping our trade volume, and in this country going to ‘South 
this, I presume, will be the course Americans, unless they are more 
of every manufacturer who looks ready to coincide with moderate 
the problem square in the face. terms instead of the extremely 
long credits to which the field is 
4 : accustomed, 

The Question of Foreign This does not apply to the ce- 
Credits ment business exclusively. It ap- 
plies, we believe, to many lines 
By H. S. Dudley where the margin of net profit is 
Of the Atlas Portland Cement Company, small, Manufacturers will refuse 
New York to bid for, as well as sell to, South 
HE cement industry has not American trade under these con- 
for years received any seri- ditions, Only where margins jus- 
ous competition from abroad be- tify long terms will there be, in 
cause of the high ratio of carriage my opinion, any considerable ex- 
and handling charges to the cost pansion of our trade with South 

of our product. We, therefore, America. 
have nothing to gain from this Owing to the difficulty which 
standpoint by a harder campaign must for a short time at least sur- 
at this time for domestic con- round the movement of gold, it 
sumption. must be apparent to the thought- 
The war has_ considerably ful that a considerable extension 
opened up the South American of credit by American sources 
market for our product, but in or- must result for a time at least. In 
der to accept such business, it is rushing to secure the trade which 
likely that we would have to ex- must naturally be diverted in a 
tend credits to a point not deemed _ larger measure to us, it seems im- 








“Selling poster advertising is the same 
as selling anything else. It is not a 


sale unless all concerned are satisfied.” 
ALL OUR CUSTOMERS ARE SATISFIED 


AMERICAN POSTING SERVICE 
B. W. ROBBINS, President 
CHICAGO - - - ILLS. 
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portant that American producers 
and financial interests generally 
should appreciate the necessity of 
a very thorough study of this 
factor, while at the same time ex- 
tending every credit facility jus- 
tified by the desire to be of as- 
sistance to those countries which 
must now have our food stuffs 
and merchandise. 

We cannot in addition well for- 
get that while a distinct stimula- 
tion for some months or years in 
our favor will unquestionably oc- 
cur, the removal of so many mil- 
lion men on the continent from 
productive industry and the un- 
natural consumption or perhaps 
better, destruction, of so much 
capital during the war cannot but 
react unfavorably on the entire 
world, ourselves included. It is 
the writer’s personal belief that 
our country will unquestionably 
be greatly strengthened at the 
conclusion of this trouble as a 
world factor in production and 
finances. But, we must remem- 


ber, I believe, in this connection 
that caution is certainly as ad- 


mirable a trait as over-extension, 
and be careful to retain our bal- 
ance. On this subject, I think 
that the opinions of merchandis- 
ing and advertising men are only 
of value when compared with the 
opinions of those authoritative fi- 
nancially, such as Mr. Warburg 
and Mr. Schiff. 

This, you understand, is not to 
be construed as an interpretation 
of our company on this subject or 
the consensus of opinion of our 
administrative officials, but purely 
the writer’s personal view-point 
on the matter. 


Outlets Within Our Own 
Borders 


By J. T. Wilson 

Of Flint & Walling Mfg. Company 

(Windmills, Tanks, Pumps, etc.), 

Kendallville, Ind. 

HE war does not affect the 
competition on our line in 
those countries outside the war 
zone at all. European manufac- 
turers have not produced anything 
in the line of windmills and pumps 
that has been seriously considered 
by the farmers in the new and 
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growing countries of South 
America, South Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand. 

We have, however, been hand. 
capped because of the financial 
connections, and if any new and 
better sales opportunities are 
opened on account of the present 
struggle, it will be through the 
establishment of new trade routes, 
new money exchanges and a spirit 
of sympathy for those pioneering 
new fields. Development, not ex- 
ploitation, must be the motive. 

As for our domestic business, 
these are not times for one to sleep, 
Conditions unlike any we have 
known before must now be met, 
Until the first wave of excitement 
shall have subsided and the events 
of the past few weeks assume 
their correct proportion, we shall 
be cautious. 

It is, however, no time for pes- 
simism and_ inactivity. Within 
our own borders are outlets for 
our products which until the pres- 
ent we have barely opened. These 
will be developed to the best of 
our ability. 

The effects of the war will not 
be wholly bad if it only serves to 
awake the American people to 
their opportunities and responsi- 
bilities. 


New Spirit of Investiga- 


tion Will Help 
By Robert FE. Miller 


Of the Hamilton Watch Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 
OUR favor of the 13th has 
been received, and just hand- 
ed me on my return from Europe. 
There is no doubt but what the 
situation in Europe—deplorable as 
it is from every standpoint—will 
have a tendency to react favorably 
commercially to America. I feel 
that American manufacturers at 
this time have a lesson brought 
home to them that has been 
preached to them for years, and 
more particularly in the last few 
years, by those who have faith in 
the doctrine of a world market 
being far more valuable than only 
a home market. 
Germany has, without doubt, led 
us in initiative and ability to de 
velop an export trade, and it has 
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reliability. 


The best evidence of_the appre- 
ciation of The Evening Post by the 
reading public is the increase in 
circulation, since the war started, 
of over 50%. This is a tribute to 
the highest-price afternoon  news- 
paper of general circulation in 
America. The informed man does 
not measure the difference between 
a penny and three cents when it 
comes to measuring accuracy. 

Countless thousands of newspaper 
readers have asked themselves,— 
“How can I put my faith in the 
war news I read in many news- 
papers?’ Rumor after rumor is 
accepted as fact by some newspa- 
pers and _ so-called ‘“buncombe” 
extras are foisted upon the public, 
eager to get the news, 

ewspaper readers, weary from 
the struggle of separating the wheat 
from the chaff in war news are in 
the position of the reader who aptl 
expressed himself when he said, “ 
was compelled to read the so-called 
war news and then to ‘unread’ it 
again, in order to have a fair 
knowledge of the day’s happenings, 
until I put my faith in The Evening 
Post.” 

One hundred years ago, durin 
the second war with England an 
at the conclusion of the Napoleonic 
wars, The Evening Post printed re- 
liable war news with a steadfast deter- 
mination to keep within the bounds 
of dependability as shown by the 
notice printed on August 6th, 1814: 

“Yesterday a report got into cir- 
culation (and obtained some credit) 
that the enemy’s fleet had been 
descried descending the bay in great 
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Substantial Appreciation 


Favorable comment is heard on all sides about the 
manner in which The New York Evening Post pre- 
sents the European War situation to its Readers. The 
Evening Post is not endowed with any supernatural 
or superior facilities so far as telegraphs or cables are 
concerned, but a stand for truth and accuracy has 
made The Evening Post war news a synonym for 


numbers. We have traced the re- 
port and believe it has no founda- 
tion.” 

A century later, almost to the 
day, during the present great world 
struggle there appeared the follow- 
ing editorial in The New York 
Evening Post: 

“So far as the press of this coun- 
try is concerned it faces its most 
dificult undertaking. The Evening 
Post will spare no effort to separate 
the wheat from the chaff, and to 
give its readers as trustworthy news 
as can be obtained. A _ specially 
organized section of its staff will 
subject all news to most rigid 
editing and to as intelligent explana- 
tion as possible. Whenever the 
news warrants, extras will be 
issued,” 

Don’t waste your time reading 
manufactured war news. Get The 
New York Evening Post for 3c daily 
and 5c Saturday (including maga- 
zine) and you get your money’s 
worth and more besides—a lasting 
satisfaction. 

The unprecedented growth of The 
Evening Post has made this newspa- 
per reach a greater number of 
people than ever before in its 113 

ears of history, and its readers 
rom day to day get the cumulative 
result of over 100 years of effort 
to produce the most dependable 
journal in America. 

The story of “The World War 
from Day to Day,” carefully edited, 
will be a daily feature—invaluable 
for the scholar, the student, busi- 
ness or professional man, or for 
the home circle. 


If you have not been a regular reader of The 
New York Evening Post join the ranks of 
the many thoughtful men and women in di- 
verse walks of life who are constant readers. 


EMIL M. SCHOLZ 
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From the 


London, England 
“Advertiser's Weekly” 





E learn with a great deal of interest and 
WV pleasure that Printers Ink (of New 

York) this week (July 25, 1914) 
celebrates its twenty-sixth. birthday. 

For over twenty-five years Printers’ Ink has 
been serving the best interests of the world of 
advertising, and we should imagine there is 
scarcely a corner. in the world which cannot 
produce a man who owes his first introduction 
to the possibilities of advertising and better 
selling methods to the bright little journal 
which comes to us regularly from New York 
City. 

Printers’ Ink is easily first of the advertising 
journals, and though it is now quite a venerable 
institution—judging its length of life with other 
adventures in the field of trade journalism for 
advertising men—time seems to add both to its 
grip and power. 

What we admire about Printers’ Ink most is . 
that in a world of business which does much 
of its thinking on its hind legs and after dinner 
—that is, judging from our portion of the 
world over here—most of the articles it pre- 
sents are full of constructive suggestion and 
seasoned judgment, and usually give practical 
pointers of use to every man who takes his 
business seriously. 

In twenty-six years, Printers’ Ink has steadily 
shaped itself in the direction of serving the 
serious-minded business man, and we believe 
every year it is edited with more and more se- 
verity and with a view to eliminating the vast 
amount of casual thinking with which the 
world of advertising seems to be peculiarly 
afflicted. 

The contents of the twenty-sixth anniversary 
number show Printers’ Ink as vigorous as ever, 
and indicate, we firmly believe, a long life of 
ever-increasing usefulness. 
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been successful in it for one par- 
ticular reason, that Germans have 
been able to adapt themselves and 
their product to the requirements 
of the market, while American 
manufacturers, in many instances, 
have tried to thrust their product 
with its American character and 
style, on a market which desires 
something different. a 

The situation also brings home 
very plainly the fact that America 
must have a merchant marine if 
she wishes to build up her com- 
merce, not only as being more ex- 
pedient for shipment at all times, 
but particularly in war times when 
merchant marine of other nations 
is either commandeered for war 
purposes, or bottled up in such a 
way as to be unavailable. 

I think we can look with par- 
ticular favor upon the new spirit 
of investigation and analysis 
which has prompted variaus civic 
organizations such as the cham- 
bers of commerce and business 
men’s leagues, which have gone 
to South America and other for- 
eign points with an idea of ascer- 
taining just what the market de- 
mands. This branching out shows 
a breadth of view-point, which is 
most necessary, if the American 
manufacturer wants to enlarge 
his field of work. 

Speaking for this company indi- 
vidually, I would say that all of 
our product up to the present time 
has been consumed by the home 
market, but we are fully apprecia- 
tive of the value of a foreign 
market and lend an ear at all 
times to suggestions to that end. 


Willys Explains Ameri- 
can Strength 
By J. O. Munn 


Of the Willys-Overland Company, 
Toledo, Ohio 
[% reply to your letter of the 
13th inst., we have just pre- 
pared an article on the subject 


you mention from information re-_ 


ceived from Mr. Willys by cable. 
Inasmuch as Mr. Willys has been 
on the Continent for the past two 
months, and consequently conver- 
sant with conditions both here and 
abroad, we believe his views are 
particularly valuable at this time. 


Extracts from Mr. Willys’ ca- 
bled news follow: 

“The English are not slow to 
see the great opportunities for 
trade extension given to the 
United States by recent events,” 
writes Mr. Willys. “Sir George 
Parish, England’s foremost finan- 
cial writer, declares that the war 
will bring great wealth to Ameri- 
can industries and an economic 
benefit to the people of the United 
States. He prophesies that Ameri- 
cans will be able to sell their 
crops at prices which will give 
them a much larger income than 
could possibly be realized had 
there been no war or danger. 

“The call for army reserves 
throughout Europe has completely 
demoralized the industries on this 
side of the Atlantic. Many of 
the largest automobile factories 
have practically been unmanned. 
Only a very small number of au- 
tomobiles will be built in Europe 
until there is a cessation of hos- 
tilities and the warlike atmosphere 
has cleared. 

“In the meanwhile the entire 
field will be open to the American 
motor-car manufacturers. There 
may be some difficulty in shipping 
cars to European ports, as they 
may be declared contraband 
goods, but the rest of the civilized 
world will be free from European 
competition and is America’s for 
the taking. And once the people 
who have heretofore bought auto- 
mobiles of foreign manufacture 
discover the superiority of Ameri- 
can cars, Europe will never regain 
the field she has lost. 

“Within the past few weeks 
Overland dealers have shown their 
faith in the future of-the indus- 
try by materially increasing their 
contracts for cars. 

“Although it is stated in official 
circles that at present England has 
a four-months’ supply of grain in 
storage, it is commonly known 
that with this gone the inhabitants 
of the British Isles could not sub- 
sist three weeks without importa- 
tions. When England declared 
war the excitement was intense 
and retail prices of food made a 
jump of 50 per cent. A number 
of the co-operative stores, which 
are very strong in this country, 
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were forced to close because of 
the abnormal demand for sup- 
plies. Word came from Glasgow 
and other cities of Scotland that 
a food famine already threatened. 

“The orders of the war lords 
in calling thousands of men from 
the fields and the workbench have 
made the present conditions much 
worse than normal. The situa- 
tion in all European countries is 
equally bad. With the men on 
the battlefield instead of the farm 
there is danger of famine unless 
foodstuffs are imported. The 
summary action of Switzerland in 
forbidding the exportation and in 
buying huge stores of grain and 
provisions from outside markets 
exemplifies the alarm felt among 
all of the governments. 

“It is understood that other 
countries are to follow suit. 

“This will create an enormous 
demand, and, as the greatest 
wheat-producing country in the 
world, the United States will reap 
untold profits. It means money 
for the American farmer, and his 
financial status is the best criterion 
on which to base an estimate of 
the country’s prosperity. 

“Other American industries 
have an equally bright prospect. 
With business in Europe at a 
standstill, America will become 
the factory, the forge, the farm 
and the one big source from which 
the other nations of the world 
must of necessity draw their sup- 
plies. 

“Business conditions throughout 
the United States are sound. Our 
financial system is backed by the 
strongest national resources in 
the world. Our banks, safe and 
solid as they are, have been ren- 
dered doubly secure by the fed- 
eral reserve and the great amount 
of emergency currency recently 
put into circulation. 

“The great need of the United 
States, as seen with the perspec- 
tive of the Europeans, is internal 
peace. In this world crisis Ameri- 
can citizens should forget all petty 
animosities and narrow political 
agitations. There should be no 
interference with the orderly proc- 
esses of business. The adminis- 
tration should assist in maintain- 
ing the satisfactory and fortunate 
condition in which the country 


INK 


finds itself. With the rest of the 
world at swords’ points, our OWn 
peace and prosperity should he 
doubly appreciated.” 


Two Promises of Great 
Business Increase 
By Chas. R. Stevenson 


Gen. Mgr., National Veneer Products 

Company _ Cadestructs Trunks), 

ishawaka, Ind, 

N our opinion the complete 

cessation of manufacture jn 
the European countries affected 
by the war creates two distinct 
opportunities for great increase in 
American business. 

First, the shutting off of the 
importations of foreign merchan- 
dise which have found their way 
into this country creates a void 
in the domestic markets which 
must now be supplied. 

Manufacturers of textiles, 
chemicals, toys and the finer 
grades of prepared food stuffs 
should particularly benefit by this 
condition of affairs, 

It seems to me that manufac- 
turers in these lines and in other 
lines which are similarly affected 
should exert every effort to pro- 
duce goods which are equal in 
quality to those which have been 
hereto imported and that they 
should ‘strive through increased 
sales force and increased adver- 
tising to prove to the public that 
this class of merchandise which 
has hereto been imported can now 
be secured just as satisfactorily. 
and at almost as reasonable a cost, 
of domestic make. 

These manufacturers should 
seek the advice and co-operation 
of the foreign buyers of the large 
department stores and jobbing 
houses and should endeavor to 
adjust their lines to the require- 
ments of this class of trade. 

The second opportunity comes 
through the inability of the Eu- 
ropean nations to take care of the 
export trade which they have de- 
veloped in South America and the 
East. 

There is no doubt that the op- 
portunity exists and the only 
question is how best to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

I believe that this can best be 
done by sending regular sales- 
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War Can’t Hurt the North- 
western Farm Market 


In the Northwest the princi- 
pal evidence of the European 
war is etter prices for grain 
and live stock. 


The Northwest has this year the 
finest crops in America and they 
are now ready to market at “‘war 
time’’ prices. 


The war is, in consequence, mak- 
ing this always excellent market for 
all manufactured products, an even 
better sales field than ever before. 


Our farmers have the necessary 
money and they are buying every 
form of high class merchandise. 

The manufacturer who develops this 


wonderful Northwestern home market 
has nothing to fear from the war. 
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Western Representatives : > ¥4 M Eastern Representatives: 


George W. Herbert, Inc. (a ae Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
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“It is good economy to go to the 
organization made up of skilled 
specialists, for quite often, through 
a superior knowledge of its trade, 
it can make suggestions which will 
more than pay the difference... .” 


NEWER METHODS OF BUYING PRINTING 
Printers’ Ink, August 13, 1914 


‘© the truth of this state- 

ment the many satisfied 
‘customers of the 

Charles Francis Press 

can testify—customers who come 
to us because we have just such 
a skilled organization of special- 
ists, and render just such a service. 





Being one of the six largest printing 
establishments in New York City 
we have developed an unusual 
personal and mechanical equip- 
ment which enables us to get 
your catalogue and other big 
edition work out in an unusual 
way. 








CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


30-32 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 




















men working for the individual 
house or salesmen working for a 
group of three, four or five manu- 
facturers making non-competing 
fines which are distributed 
through the same channel, directly 
to the country whose business is 
desired. f 

There is a great deal of mis- 
leading talk indulged in by the 
export houses in New York in 
regard to the difficuliies of for- 
eign trade. Most of this is for 
the purpose of bewildering and 
mystifying the manufacturer and 
forcing him to do _ business 
through these export houses. 

While these export houses fill 
an important position in the de- 
velopment of our export trade, I 
do not believe that they can pos- 
sibly give the individual manu- 
facturer the opportunity which he 
ought to have to deveiop his ex- 
port business. 

I do not think that export busi- 
ness in its basic essentials is in 
any way different than domestic 
business. 

To sell merchandise successfully 
in our own country the manufac- 
turer must come in personal touch 
through his representatives with 
the people to whom he seeks to 
sell, 

I believe that to develop a for- 
eign -business successfully it is 
equally necessary to come in per- 
sonal touch through his own paid 
representative with the desired 
customer. 

Human nature and the basic ele- 
ments on which business is done 
are the same throughout the 
world. Successful salesmanship 
can be just as successfully ap- 
plied to merchants in Buenos 
Aires, to the Chinaman in Amoy, 
and to a dealer in Cape Town as 
they can with a merchant in Os- 
kaloosa or Kankakee. 

I believe then that a manufac- 
turer making a line which is ap- 
plicable to export business should 
apply the same methods which he 
has found successful in develop- 
ing his domestic business to the 
foreign fields and if he wants to 
take advantage of the present op- 
portunities should even make up 
his mind to take the necessary 
tisk and do it quick. 
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More Effort Toward 
South America 


By C. L. Forgey 
Of Berry Brothers (Varnish), 

Detroit, Mich. : 
THE policy of the house of 
Berry Brothers during the 
present war is to maintain strict 
neutrality in correspondence, con- 

versations and publicity. 

Our national advertising has 
been curtailed for the present, un- 
til we find just what effect the 
war will have on this country. 

Our Australian business is 
practically all right, we feel that 
there will be a way opened to 
that country shortly. We are just 
now opening in South America 
and expect to go right along with 
our work in that country more 
vigorously than ever. 

Our stock of raw material, for- 
tunately, is in good shape. We 
have lost so far about $12,000 
worth of shellac on the high seas. 
This, however, was covered by 
war insurance. 

All in all, we are comfortably 
taken care of. 


Just the Same 
By R. E. Tweed 


- Of the Sharples Separator Company, 


West Chester, Pa. 


MY correspondence has been 
accumulating for about a 
week and there is a “bunch” of 
it. Yes, among the bunch are a 
lot of crazy, senseless letters about 
the war, coming from printers. 
publishers and advertising com- 
panies, all saying that they do not 
know exactly how long things 
are going to remain as they are, 
and with a sort of a. mild, gentle 
hint that we should get busy at 
once if we want anything. 

Of all the punk letters that 
have come to my desk in a long 
while these scare letters are the 
worst, and it seems funny that 
any firm or advertising manager 
would think for a moment of 
sending such letters. 

As far as this company is con- 
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cerned, we are giving very little 
time to the war; we do, of course, 
read the papers, but this is more 
or less to pass away the time, 
as that is about all we can do 
with the present news. Part of 
our factory is working 24 hours 
and the other part from 16 to 
18, and we are not worrying a 
minute, but are going to push 
hard. We have just passed our 
advertising appropriation and O. 
Kid the schedule, and have also 
just O. Kd our entire campaign 
and advertising plans for the 
1914-15 season. 

We are going after the business 
hard. War may overtake us, but 
we are going to work as hard for 
trade as we have ever in the past, 
war or no war. 


Original Plans not 
Curtailed 
By F. Nelson Carle 


Of the General Vehicle Company. Inc., 


Long Island City, N. 


KNOW of no better way to 

reply to your letter than to 
inclose copy of a letter written by 
President Wagoner (who, by the 
way, has been in Europe for nine 
weeks and only reached us via 
Halifax recently) to the Manu- 
facturers and Dealers Motor Un- 
derwriters, Inc. This it seems to 
me covers the ground in general: 


PRESIDENT WAGONER’S LETTER: 
FECT OF EUROPEAN WAR ON 
MOTOR CAR TRADE 


Dear Sir: 

There has been handed to me 
by Mr. Duncan your letter of 
August 4th, in which you ask for 
an opinion as to what effect, if 
any, the present European war 
will have on the motor car trade 
during the coming year, and 
whether or not we anticipate that 
there will be any reduction in 
motor car sales during the next 
season on account of that situa- 
tion; also, if we are going ahead 
with our original programme for 
next year’s production. 

It is rather difficult to predict 
just what the coming year holds 
in store for the motor vehicle in- 
dustry, as, of course, if the Eu- 


EF- 


ropean war is to have any appre. 
ciable effect, a great deal yil 
depend upon the prolonging of 
the chaotic conditions now exig. 
ing in Europe. If the war 
brought to a speedy termination 
the effect should be only tempo. 
rary; but if the present conflict 
is extended over a long period of 
time, it may be that the industries 
of the United States will haye 
to pay the economic toll that a 
general upheaval sometimes, de. 
mands of its indirect victims, 

The prime use of a motor ye. 
hicle is to assist in keeping things 
moving, and if the reflective ef. 
fect of Europe’s struggle upon 
American manufacturers is gen- 
erally a deterrent one, the re 
sultant inactivity is sure to be in- 
jurious to the motor car output, 

On the other hand, I certainly 
do not believe in taking a pessi- 
mistic view of business conditions, 
but greatly prefer to look upon 
the brighter side. JI sincerely 
trust and hope that the United 
States will find itself in the favor- 
able position of being the one 
country which will be called upon 
to supply the remainder of the 
world with its luxuries and ne 
cessities, and that this will mean 
that whatever loss may ensue 
through a falling off in exports 
to the involved European nations, 
will be more than made up by 
the demand upon us for the prod- 
ucts which they, under normal 
conditions, have furnished. 

It is obvious that these indus- 
tries which have carried on a 
laree export trade with Europe 
will be cut off from this source 
of revenue to some extent, but 
new fields of exploitation will be 
opened up to them, and_ they 
should also benefit to a degree, 
at least, by the elimination of 
foreign competition. Jf this be 
the case, I do not anticipate that 
there will be any decrease 
motor car sales during the com 
ing year because of European 
conditions. es 

To go into this question m 
detail would be the task of an 
economist, which I do not pretend 
to be. 

The General Vehicle Company 
is proceeding, upon the assump- 
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Confidence 


The American Market will resist the disturb- 
ance of war conditions. 

Courageous advertising is appearing, featuring 
the fact that in spite of conditions, there will be no 
increase in prices even in articles in the manufacture 
of which foreign products are used and this helps 
materially. 


No War Here 


Every day brings more encouraging news of 


American trade conditions. : 
The feeling is growing that America may reap 


benefit rather than harm from the unfortunate 
troubles of Europe. 
The Slogan “Goods made in America’ is a 


~ ILLUSTRATED 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


Over 1,300,000 circulation 


Philadelphia Record Memphis Commercial Appeal Columbus Dispatch 

Pittsburgh Gazette Times Louisville Courier Journal Des Moines Register & Leader 
a Tribune Milwaukee Sentinel Buffalo Times 

Boston Herald New Orleans Times-Picayune Dayton News 

Rochester Democrat & Chronicle Omaha World Herald Worcester Telegram 

Detroit Free Press Providence Tribune 


a 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Thomas A. Hendricks, formerly Vice President of the 
United States, once remarked that the territory within 
a radius of fifty miles around Indianapolis was as rich 
a country as any similar area in the world. 


That’s a concise way of describing conditions in In- 
diana. The people are rich because they live in a rich 
country—they make up one of the great buying com- 
munities of America. 

Fortunately for advertisers, this entire prosperous community 
can be reached with easy convenience. A trio of newspapers, 
The Star League, covers the whole state of Indiana. In fact, 
these papers cover their territory so completely and are 80 
well liked by the people as to leave no room for competition. 
Each of them is the only morning newspaper in its city. 
The three newspapers of The Star League are The Indian- 
apolis Star, The Terre Haute Star and The Muncie Star. 
The central location of Indiana makes shipping easy and inex- 
pensive from almost any part of the United States. Besides, 
the promotion department of The Star League will gladly lend 
its assistance in securing agents and building up a system of 
distribution. 

If you are interested in getting patronage in Indiana for your 
products, we shall be glad to give you complete information 
regarding the rates, circulation, etc. Address 


Promotion Department, The Star League 


New York and Pennsylvania Streets, Indianapolis 
Kelly-Smith Co., East. Rep. John Glass, West. Rep. 
220 Fifth avenue, New York. People’s Gas Bidg., Chicago. 


The Star League is a part of the Shaffer Group of newspapers. 
The other members are: The Chicago Evening Post, The Rocky 
Mountain News, The Denver Times and The Louisville Herald. 
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tion that the United States will 
benefit, and not lose, by the pres- 
ent foreign situation, and is there- 
fore planning to carry through its 
original plans for next year’s pro- 
duction. 


Go After More Business 
at Home 


By R. V. Nordby 


National Sweeper Company, 
Torrington, Conn. 


RELATIVE to your inquiry of 
the 13th, will say that while 
our export business is, for the 
present, at a standstill, we are con- 
fident of getting increased busi- 
ness “at home” in fields we have 
hitherto somewhat neglected. To 
this extent we have added io our 
force of traveling representatives, 
and are continuing our advertis- 
ing campaign and our co-opera- 
tion with dealers without regard 
to the European disturbances. 


Of the 


Sow Seed. now for 


Future Leadership 
By A. C. Lamoutte 


Of the Ansco Sempany, Binghamton, 


DO not think the war has laid 

any new and better sales op- 
portunities open. It is a calamity 
that is bound to hurt everyone, 
at least for the time being. A 
great deal can be done to offset 
the loss of European trade by en- 
deavoring to secure the South 
American markets, which hereto- 
fore have been mainly supplied 
by England, France and Germany. 
But even the purchasing power 
of those countries will be reduced 
while the war lasts, as their 
finances are largely dependent 
upon Europe. We can sow the 
seed now so that when. the war is 
Over we may occupy in those mar- 
kets a leading position which 
would enable us to derive the 
Most benefit from a revival of 
business, 

In our own business we could 
not afford to wage a harder cam- 
paign for the domestic demand, 
for the reason that for the man- 
ufacture of some of our leading 
staples we depend upon raw mate- 


rials from Europe. We are more 
fortunately situated than others, 
in that we have a supply on hand 
sufficient to last us a year, based 
on our sales heretofore, provided 
our competitors are similarly sit- 
uated; but as it is. stated by our 
largest competitor that it only has 
a stock on hand sufficient to last 
six months, if the war lasts longer 
than six months we may be looked 
to by the public to supply the en- 
tire demand in certain lines, and 
then our stock on hand would not 
last as long as a year. 


Plenty of Business in 
America 


By C. H. Hunter 


Of the Elliott-Fisher Company, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


AS they: are shooting so many 
things up in Europe, they 
have shot the foreign business 
to pieces, but the United States 
is a big country, and with all 
the bountiful crops we are hav- 
ing, we ought to be prosperous 
anyhow. We are optimistic and 
we believe that no matter what 
the situation is in Europe, there 
will be plenty of business over 
here and we propose to keep right 
after it vigorously just as we have 
been in the past. 

So far as my knowledge of 
history goes, war has not pre- 
vented any country from going 
ahead with business. The United 
States grew enormously during 
the great Civil War and that is 
true of other countries and un- 
doubtedly the various countries 
which are at war now, will con- 
tinue to do business; undoubtedly 
they will be buying goods from 
us again before long. 

War does not seem to: alter the 
fact that people must eat, society 
demands that they wear clothes 
and those who have the means will 
have luxuries. 

The writer anticipates that those 
who sit down and take time to fig- 
ure out the causes of the war and 
the effect it is going to have on 
business, and what we will do in 
case something happens, will be 
left behind by those who go ahead 
doing business. 
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Expects Steady Demand 
at Home 


By Edwin L. Shuey 
Of the Lowe Brothers Company (Paint- 
makers-Varnishmakers), Dayton, O. 
E have never sought a 
foreign outlet, our domes- 
tic business having grown steadily 
and having occupied our facilities 
fully. Thus far little effect has 
been felt on our sales, and the 
year has been quite satisfactory. 
Like other manufacturers, we have 
found the increasing cost of doing 
business an important element re- 
quiring very careful consideration. 
We do not see how the war 
will materially open new business 
for us, and at present we are in- 
clined to believe that there wiil 
be a steady demand at home for 
our products. We expect to con- 
tinue our promotion plans along 
lines already determined. Nat- 
urally we shall watch carefully 
every indication and hope to be 
able to meet any new conditions 
with confidence in the future of 
American business life. 


Need of Long-Time 
Planning 


By Frank Anderson 


Mgr., Barcalo Manufacturing 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

RACTICALLY all American 

manufacturers doing more 
than a strictly local business are 
now beginning to reach out for 
export’ business. We are receiv- 
ing a great deal of literature on 
this subject and it appears the 
American manufacturers are sud- 
denly awakening to the prospect 
of developing business, especially 
in South America, because it is 
apparent the European manufac- 
turers cannot, for some time, sup- 
ply their old markets in South 
America. 

Undoubtedly a lot of business 
will come to us because of the 
European war, but those manu- 
facturers who have not heretofore 
made an effort to get export busi- 
ness can hardly expect to develop 
any volume immediately. Un- 


Sales 
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doubtedly, many export periodj- 
cals will greatly increase their in- 
comes through selling space to 
enthusiastic manufacturers and 
good results will be attained ip 
many cases, but chiefly in those 
cases where, for the last ten years 
or more, manufacturers have been 
steadily working South American 
fields, as well as other export 
markets. 

Regarding our own_ business, 
this has not been affected at all by 
the products of European manu. 
facturers. Undoubtedly, the Ev. 
ropean war has tightened things 
up for the time being, but we 
expect that after a short time this 
will wear off and business will be 
very good in the domestic market, 
We are in touch with the mar- 
kets of South America where we 
can reasonably look for business 
and hope to reap the harvest of 
our labor during the last ten 
or fifteen years. 

We hope that other manufac- 
turers are in the same position, 
but we believe that there will be 
many who will spend much money 
on fliers, while they are carried 
away with their enthusiasm. 


“Go After Foreign 
Market Hard” 


By H. C. Busley 
Of Valentine & Co. (Varnishes), 
New York 
URELY we are optimistic 
about the present situation and 
do believe that in many lines 
American manufacturers will reap 
a big reward if they will go after 
the foreign’ market hard at this 
time. Possibly the enclosed copy 
of our house magazine may be 0 
some interest to you. The front 
cover and the first article refer 
to the present war and to its ef- 
fects on America. 


The article in “The Valentine,” 
dated August 14, is as follows: 
Millions of the workmen of Eu- 
rope are joining the armies. As 
a result, thousands of European 
factories will be forced to shut 


down. Other thousands of fac- 
tories must shut down on ac 
count of business conditions. 
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Cover Chicago 
without waste 


Readers of The Chicago 
Evening Post, almost 
without exception, can af- 
ford to buy the things they 
see advertised. 

If you spend your ap- 
propriation in The Post 
you waste none of it on 
unproductive circulation. 


The Chicago 
Evening Post 


The Chicago Evening Post is a member of the Shaffer Group 
of newspapers. The other members are: The Indianapolis 
Star, The Muncie Star, The Terre Haute Star, The Rock 
Mountain News, The Denver Times, The Louisville Herald. 
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AFTER SEPTEMBER FIRST 


Miss ELLA S. LEONARD 


AND 


Mrs. CAROLINE L. OVERMAN 


for fourteen years connected with 
Joseph A. Richards & Staff will be 
with Churchill- Hall. 

This announcement is of interest 
to advertisers requiring detailed 
service on food products, household 
equipment, women’s wearing ap- 
parel and other merchandise bought 


largely or exclusively by women. 


CHURCHILL-HALL ' 
50 Union Square New York 
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This will affect America in 
three ways. Goods that we have 
purchased from European coun- 
tries we shall not be able to pur- 
chase from them for some time 
in the future. This means that 
we shall be obliged to manufac- 
ture substitutes for these in this 
country. $ 

On the other hand, the Euro- 
peans must have varnishes and 
other painting materials, as well 
as boots and shoes and clothing 
and food and other goods of all 
kinds, and if they cannot manu- 
facture them in their own fac- 
tories they must buy them from 
America. 

Furthermore, and most impor- 
tant of all, the great South Amer- 
ican, African and Asiatic markets 
are thrown open to us—for Eu- 
rope can no longer supply them. 

The European countries, great 
and small, will be almost para- 
lyzed—for a short time, at least, 
and in all probability for a long 
time. If the war itself lasts for 
a few months, the effects of the 
war on the industries of Europe 
will last for years. If the war 
lasts for a long time, Europe will 
be set back commercially fifty 
years. America will be the gainer 
by this. America will be the mar- 
ket of the world. All the world 
must come to America to buy the 
things that it has to have. 

The outlook of the war situa- 
tion, as far as America is con- 
cerned, is distinctly reassuring. 
Without doubt, many industries 
in this country will be greatly 
stimulated by the world war. All 
industries will profit to a greater 
or less degree. 

The railroads will have an im- 
mense additional tonnage on ac- 
count of the war; and some astute 
students of the railroad situation 
are of the opinion that they will 
begin buying supplies before very 
long, partly because they have to 
have them, and nartly because of 
the effect that this will have on 
business conditions generally. 
This is the time for the big 
salesman to make his record. 
Some concerns will lose heart 
now, and call in their salesmen. 
They will stop advertising. Val- 
entine & Co. will not do this. 
Some salesmen will lose heart. 
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The Valentine salesmen, who are 
going to make a success, will not 
lose heart. There is a fine out- 
look for the salesman, who knows 
how to handle the present situa- 
tion, to make the most of it. 
Valentine & Co. have more such 
men than most houses. 


Poor Business and Good 
Crops Don’t Hitch 


By W. P. Werheim 
Of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
EPLYING to your letter of 
the 13th inst. with reference 
to the present situation affecting 
this business, it is a little early 
to tell just yet where we will 
come out. 

The enclosed Peanelogram 
which was sent to our salesmen, 
will in a nutshell give you my 
opinion of the present situation. 

This business is not directly 
affected by the war, inasmuch as 
very little in our line is imported. 
I am referring now to the sales 
end of the business. It is pos- 
sible that the supply of raw ma- 
terials might be affected to some 
extent. In fact, prices on some 
items have risen greatly within 
the last week or so. One rather 
important ingredient of varnish 
has risen in price almost 50 per 
cent, but fortunately we managed 
to cover ourselves on this item as 
well as everything else, and have 
nothing to fear from that angle. 

Without doubt there are great 
opportunities for sales for some 
manufacturers, particularly those 
who can supply necessary articles 
of food and other things need fui 
in time of war. 

The crops, of course, are the 
keynote of the prosperity that will 
be ours, whether that be great or 
little. While this country may 
not see any great increased pros- 
perity within a short time, I do 
not think that business is going 
entirely to the bad, and the crops 
are going to help stiffen up busi- 
ness conditions. 

In view of our sales not being 
directly affected, I do not believe 
that there is anything else I can 
say. It is only as the war affects 
general conditions that our busi- 
ness will be affected. 
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The Peanelogram, dated Au- 
gust 12, is as follows: 

“The Globe Trotters are safely 
back from Europe, all primed for 
a quick getaway to fall business. 

“You fellows who didn’t go 
now have a chance to make a 
trip the next time—if not to Eu- 
rope, then some equally attractive 
place, whether you go in a party 
or. win a prize of some other 
kind and go alone. 

“And as for the war—don’t for- 
get there are two kinds of war— 
there’s the big war in Europe and 
there’s the war the tremendously 
bountiful crops are making on the 
business pessimist and what some 
call ‘the depression.’ 

“These wonderful crops are 
bound to loosen up the money for 
those who'll grab it. And fur- 
thermore, as soon as the ships 
flying the U. S. flag and other 
neutral vessels begin to carry U.S. 
crops, food and supplies of all 
kinds to Europe, money will be 
coming into this country in a 
flood. Even though war is ex- 
pensive, all the world powers in 
Europe will have more money 
than anything else. They will have 
no crops; they will have no man- 
ufactured supplies of any kind, 
because farming and industries 
are at a _ standstill over there. 
There will only be one real place 
where they can get food and sup- 
plies, and that place is the U. S. 

“While that will not affect Pratt 
& Lambert directly, it will stim- 
ulate business in general and thus 
bring more business for us. 

“If you can radiate a little cheer 
and optimism, and go to ’em hard, 
you will get your share of the 
orders.” 


Supplanting 


Imported With Home 
Made Goods 


By Sig. Fieux 
Of Runkel Bros. (Chocolates), New York 


WO classes of manufactur- 
ers will be directly affected 
by the war, namely, those who 
have a large export trade, and 
those who compete in this market 
with imported articles. That is 
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to say, one man will find himself 
abruptly cut off from a large num. 
ber of his customers, while an. 
other will face an increased and 
uncompetitive demand that will 
overtax his resources. One can 
here foresee a necessity for ad- 
justment that will no doubt work 
itself out in time to the benefit 
of American industry. 

That hardship will result at 
first is to be expected. The man- 
ufacturer, who has been accuys- 
tomed to sell his goods in Euro- 
pean markets, and whose entire 
business is systematized accord- 
ingly, will be obliged suddenly to 
change his methods and focus his 
energies on domestic distribution, 
He will be the greater sufferer, 
as he may, perhaps, sell a surplus 
product that will be difficult to dis- 
pose of. 

But the most interesting aspect 
of present trade conditions, is, 
without doubt, the manner in 
which the American manufac- 
turer, who has heretofore battled 
with foreign competition, will 
meet the splendid opportunities 
that are now before him. Of 
course, there is a strong prejudice 
against domestic manufacture to 
overcome, a prejudice that dates 
back to the days of the Pilgrim 
Fathers when all looked to the 
motherland to supply them with 
something better than homespun, 
Tastes are hard to change, and as 
long as people were satisfied with 
what they had been obtaining, it 
was difficult to have them appre- 
ciate the qualities of domestic 
goods. Now, however, that they 
will be compelled to buy domestic 
articles, it will be the opportunity 
of the American manufacturer to 
demonstrate that goods can 
made as well in this country, if 
not better than abroad. 

If we are to substitute any 
merchandise for the imported, it 
must be good. And it will be 
necessary to advertise heavily to 
the effect that our goods can 
equal any foreign product, for that 
fact will have to be emphatically 
brought to the attention of the 
consuming public and proven to 
their full satisfaction. 

I have in mind particularly such 
articles as fine perfumes and pow- 
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KE. D. Gibbs 


with Sackett & Wilhelms 


The Sackett & Wilhelms Co. an- 
nounce the appointment of E. D. Gibbs 
as General Sales manager of the Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Gibbs is one of the best known 
men in the lithographic and printing 
field. His methods are unique, his 
ideas most unusual and he possesses 
what every buyer welcomes—the 
ability to originate highly effective 
and result-producing material. He will 
have the backing of one of the oldest 
and best equipped concerns in this in- 
dustry, a company whose immense 
plant contains the most modern equip- 
ment for the production of fine color 
printing. 


Advertisers in search of the newest and 
best in Show Cards, Posters, Window Dis- 
plays, Hangers, Calendars and material to 
send by mail are invited to get in touch with 
Mr. Gibbs who will give their requirements 
his personal attention. 


The Sackett & Wilhelms Co. 
Lithographers and Printers 


Grand St., Brooklyn 
Sales Offices at 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Telephone Madison Sq. 9437 
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and high-grade food-stuffs. 
bought by the better 
class of people, who, feeling able 
to buy the best, ustrally select im- 
ported goods. There are also nu 
merous articles purchased by the 
foreign element here who have 
been accustomed to those things 
in their native homes and have 
not yet been persuaded to give 
American products a chance. 
The total consumption of man- 
ufactured goods in this country 
will be the same as formerly and 
general business conditions will be 
normal; in fact, they should be 
better than ever. American mer- 
chants will now reap the harvest 
to which they are justly entitled 
and which has been going to Eu- 
rope every year. And who can 
say, when Europe clears herself 
out of the frightful mess she is in 
at the present time, and finds her- 
self crippled with broken indus- 
tries and impaired transportation, 
whether she will not look to the 
United States to supply her with 
those very articles she has been 


ders, 
These are 


formerly sending here? 


It will be “up to” the manufac- 
turers in this country to be pre- 
pared, not only to take full care 
of our needs and the needs of 
non-belligerent countries at pres- 
ent, but later of the requirements 
of the warring nations as well. 
Mills should spring up all over the 
land; our natural products should 
be converted into finished goods 
and not be allowed to go to 
waste, and with all the discussion 
we are now having on the inade- 
quacy of our merchant marine, en- 
larged shipping facilities should 
surely result so that the United 
States should have her full share 
of the world’s shipping. 

Of course, great caution will be 
necessary. The wild speculating 
we have seen during the first 
week or so of the war has shown 
us that there is a panicky tend- 
ency that must first be overcome. 
However, the man who has a good 
article should hold himself care- 
fully in check, watch his facilities 
and resources, and, at the right 
moment, reach out for the new 
business that will be his if he goes 
after it. Usual judicious adver- 
tising in the domestic field, and 
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new advertising suitable to the 
condition of the South American 
and other non-warring countries, 
as well as negotiations with ex. 
port brokers, will be fruitful and 
yield permanent results. 


Choose Foreign Repre- 
sentatives Carefully 
By S. W. Eckman 


Of B. T. Babbitt, Inc., New York 


SO far as our own business js 
concerned we do not anticipate 
any particular upheaval as a re. 
sult of the European war. The 
exports of American common soap 
to foreign countries are not large 
and with the exception of a pos- 
sible curtailment in sailings to 
Great Britain we anticipate to 
particular difficulty. It is also 
improbable that we could gain any 
material advantage through the 
stopping of exportation from Ev- 
ropean countries in our products 
as such exports are comparatively 
small. The higher freight rate 
now charged on general merchan- 
dise to such points as Europe ex- 
ports soap would probably coun- 
terbalance the advantage to be 
gained to the stopping of Euro- 
pean exportation. 

In general, however, my experi- 
ence in the export field which 
covers visits to practically all of 
South American countries leads 
me to believe that there is a very 
great opportunity for some lines 
of manufacturers in the South 
American field. By study of the 
statistical information obtainable 
through the ‘Department of Com- 
merce and Labor in Washington 
the interested manufacturers can 
find out exactly the quantity of 
their line of goods that has been 
imported into each of these coun- 
tries from each of the European 
countries whence the exportations 
will probably now cease for a 
while. Properly equipped repre- 
sentatives with full lines of sam- 
ples should be able to do an ex- 
ceedingly profitable and large vol- 
ume of business if they will get 
to the ground immediately. The 
present situation is one that re 
quires prompt action. The Amer- 
ican manufacturers will probably 
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be asked to extend liberal credits. 

Too much emphasis cannot be 
laid upon the necessity of having 
properly equipped representatives 
go into these fields, however. 
They should know the language 
and should have obtained before 
leaving this country all of the 
information available from local 
sources such as the Washington 
bureaus and the New York con- 
sulates of the different countries. 
Such travelers might in advance 
obtain a great deal of information 
from the New York City branches 
of large South American houses. 


Situation From Dixon’s 
View-point 


By Geo. E. Long 
Vite-Pres., Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 


pany, Jersey City, N. J. 
AKING it for granted that 
the war “has laid new and 

better opportunities open” in the 
Latin-American countries espe- 
cially, will the American manu- 
facturer be able to meet the re- 
quirements in the matter of prices 


and goods which these countries 
want? 

Heretofore in Latin-Amer:ca, 
England and Germany have been 
able to make, in many lines of 
goods, prices that the American 
manufacturer has not been able 
to meet. 

The English and German manu- 
facturers have also furnished a 
line of goods, many of which 
have not been attempted by any 
American manufacturer. 

Again, and apparently quite to 
the point, the American manu fac- 
turer makes use of many raw ma- 
terials in his manufacturing, that, 
on account of the foreign war, he 
is not able at the present time to 
obtain. 

Then there will come in the 
question of transportation, which, 
if the United States Government 
is active and energetic, and cap- 
italists are satisfied with the in- 
vestment, may be solved in rea- 
sonable time. 

Altogether, the question is an 
interesting one and cannot well 
be answered offhand, but should 
be thoroughly looked into and 











ie BERG, SHRINER 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


ANNOUNCES THE APPOINT- 
MENT OF A WESTERN 
MANAGER. HIS NAME IS 
JOCK McCHESNEY. FOR 
DETAILS SEE SEPTEMBER 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
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There is still another matter to 
be considered: Heretofore, South 
America has sold about $700,000,- 
000 worth of her products to Eu- 
rope and only about $250,000,000 
worth to North America. If 
South America cannot dispose of 
her $700,000,000 worth of prod- 
ucts, how will she be able largely 
to increase her purchases. 

You may also be aware that, 
during the past year, business has 
been very poor in South America. 
At one time Rio was under mar- 
tial law if it is not at the present 
time. Business in Brazil is not 
good and business and credits in 
Argentina have been greatly de- 
pressed. In other words, South 
America has been very much, in a 
business way. in the same condi- 
tion as the United States and for 
that matter, the entire world. 


That prosperity will come in | 


due time, there is no question, 
and that the United States should 
have a better foreign policy and 
a larger export business is aiso 
without question, and I believe 
that if the manufacturers of the 
United States have proper legis- 
lation, and if they are free to sell 
their surplus products to foreign 
countries at prices in competition 
with foreign prices, the American 
manufacturers will, in time, be 
able to compete successfully with 
foreign countries, excepting, pos- 
sibly in the matter of labor costs. 


Stetson Features Its Welfare 
Work 


work 
employees makes a better erosuet, and 


That welfare among factory 
consequently is fit material for adver- 
tising copy, is evidently the belief of 
the John Stetson Company, the 
Philadelphia hat manufacturer, as a 
recent trade journal ad, illustrated with 
a view of a company dining-room, says: 

“This is the larger of two dining- 
rooms provided for girls in the great 
Stetson factory. It is a model of clean- 
liness, perfectly ventilated and _ well- 
lighted by windows that take up almost 
all of the wall space on two_ sides. 
Here eight hundred and forty girls take 
lunch, which they bring with them or 
purchase at the lunch counter. Coffee, 
tea, milk, sandwiches, ice cream and 
other refreshments are sold at nominal 
prices.” 

No other text is used, and the entire 
ad is devoted to this subject, the reader 
being allowed to draw his own infer- 
ences, which it is planned will be favor- 
able to the company. 
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Notaseme Selling Policies 

The Notaseme Hosiery Com 
Philadelphia, sells direct to retalers’ 1. 
order to make its reasons for 0 doing 
clearer to the trade, page ads are bej 
run in trade papers setting forth the 
company’s policies in this reg A 
recent explanation was as follows: 

“We do not ask the dealer to stock 
Notaseme Hosiery on the plea that ‘we 
will move the goods for fim? 

“We simply ask him to co-operate 
with us so far as his customers’ inter. 
ests and his own are served. 

“We believe retailers are rather 
weary of hearing about marvelous cam. 
paigns that are to be conducted and 
wonderful demand that is to be created, 

“We shall simply make the best 60 
cent pure silk and 25 cent silk-lisle 
hosiery we know how. 

“We shall go on selling direct to 
the retailer, giving him in better profit 
and his customers in better wear and 
looks what ordinarily goes to the jobber. 
We shall advertise this quality con 
sistently, but not blatantly, and shall 
take no money out of quality to put 
into publicity. 

“As our business grows our advertis. 
ing will increase. 

‘Any dealer who wants to see for 
himself just how excellently Notaseme 
Hosiery is made may have a pair for 
his own wear if he will write for them. 
He will not be ashamed to wear them, 
even though he usually wears dollar 
socks.” 

Notaseme Hosiery which retails at 50 
cents a pair is sold direct to retailers at 
$4.10 per dozen. Hosiery which retails 
at 25 cents is sold to retailers at $2.05 
per dozen. 


Disston’s View of Guarantee 


Apropos of the recent discussions of 
“What Constitutes a Guarantee” in 
Printers’ Ink, it is interesting to note 
that Henry Disston & Sons, steel tool 
manufacturers of Philadelphia, Pa., have 
been advertising the guarantee feature 
of their goods in the trade press. “Of 
What Value Is a Guarantee Without a 
Guarantee?” is the caption of the copy, 
and the situation as it affects the 
Disston company is summed up this 
way: “Almost everybody guarantees 
their goods to-day. It is hard to make 
a sale unless you stand back of the 
goods. here is a wrong im 
pression prevailing among most people 
as to the status of a guarantee. They 
look at it only as the promise of the 
manufacturer to replace defective 
articles. Under such a eo you 
can replace a poor tool innumerable 
times. You could keep it up for a 
lifetime (if the business lasted that 
long), but only at a constant loss to 
you through the trouble and delay 0 
casioned by the replacement. . +.- 
Our reputation for making high- 
and efficient tools, saws and files as 
sures the buyer that there is little likeli 
hood of his having to take advantage 
our guarantee. That gives the guarantee 
its fullest meaning. It is the guarantee 
of the guarantee.” 
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To Publishers— 
Mail Order Houses— 
Large Catalog Users— 
a Consumers of Economical Rotary 


} Cam- 
1 and 
ated, 


x Presswork: 


ct to 


Presses are printing one of the largest and 
best-known weekly magazines and the many- 
paged catalog of a nation-famous mail-order house. 
Shortly we will be running more rotaries (print- 
ing either one or two colors on all pages)—installed 
as required to meet our customers’ special needs 
as to sizes, etc. We are prepared to install presses 
for any responsible house whose editions are large 
enough to warrant this. 

Furthermore, we can place at each customer’s 
disposal our immense equipment of Miehle flat-bed 
one and two color presses, of the latest type and 
largest sizes; our efficiency composing-room, with 
its many linotype and monotype machines, its wide 
equipment of modern types; our electrotyping, 
binding and plate-making facilities. 

We request your investigation of this great 
modern plant of ours—to acquaint yourself with 
our methods which spell economy for so many 
large concerns in your line. 


— our swift-running Modern Web Rotary 





Publishers Printing Company 


Specialists in Modern Printing ~ 
207-217 West Twenty-Fifth Street, New York 
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Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 
New York, AvuGUuST 27, 
American A careful read- 
Enterprise ing of the opin- 


ions of repre- 
Put to the sentative busi- 
Test 


ness men, print- 
ed on page 3 et seq. in this issue, 
can hardly fail to lead to the con- 
viction that American business is 
quite competent to take care of 
_itself in the present emergency. 
The general expression is one of 
readiness to adopt whatever ex- 
pedients are necessary to keep the 
home market supplied, and to 
seize the new opportunities for 
trade with foreign nations. 

There should be no faltering, 
however. The resourcefulness 
which is so plainly indicated must 
be translated into quick action. 
England -has virtually declared 
war upon German commerce, and, 
while its “armies are facing the 
German lines on the continent of 
Europe, those. who remain at 
home are preparing to capture 
Germany’s share of the world’s 
markets. The English Board of 
Trade, the Colonial Office and the 
Chamber of Commerce are co- 
operating to secure information 
concerning the amounts and the 
character of German exports to 
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all parts of the world, and to a. 
range meetings between English 
manufacturers and former im- 
porters of German goods, The 
English press is supporting the 
movement with vigor, and public 
enthusiasm Is roused at the pros. 
pect of sweeping German Prestige 
from the markets of the world. 

The accusation has beep 
brought against American business 
men that they are inclined to te. 
ly more upon Government favors 
in the form of protective tariffs 
subsidies and bounties, than upon 
their own sagacity and initiative. 
It is said that they will not move 
until the Government points out 
the way and insures them against 
possible loss of profit. An influen- 
tial New York daily prints on its 
editorial page the following in- 
dictment : 

“The masters of modern busi- 
ness in the United States are un- 
doubted experts in one line, They 
know how to corner home mar- 
kets; how to oppress their own 
countrymen; how to apply a si- 
phon to the Treasury; how to ex- 
ert the powers of taxation for 
selfish ends, and how to gain a 
certain glory by the process. They 
have yet to demonstrate their abil- 
ity unassisted to meet even crip- 
pled adversaries on the seas.” 

Quick action is necessary if we 
are to prove the accusation false. 
England is not disposed to “await 
developments.” She announces her 
intention of capturing the trade 
of Germany and Austria at once, 
and a large part of that trade is 
with our own home markets. We 
have long‘ boasted of the speed 
with which we could adapt our- 
selves to new conditions. Now 
is the time to prove it. 


The Federal and 
State’ inves 
tions of allege 
Branded conspiracies 0 
Goods raise the price of 
foodstuffs point to an opportunity 
for manufacturers of standard, 
trade-marked goods which we be- 
lieve they will be quick to recog 
nize. The accusation has been 
broadly made that, with almost 
unprecedented plenty at home, and 
with practically an embargo upot 


Prove the 
Case for 
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exports, manufacturers and pro- 
ducers have combined to withhold 
stocks in order to force con- 
sumers into the payment of “war 
prices.” The New York World 
states editorially: “All of our 
laws against trusts, unfair busi- 
ness practices, monopolies, con 
spiracies and combinations are so 
much blank paper if in a time 
like this, when American grana- 
ries are bursting and there is no 
immediate prospect of an outlet 
elsewhere, food can be cornered 
as it is to-day.” 

This is the time for the advo- 
cates of branded goods of known 
value to prove their case. Jt is 
the time when they can obtain a 
well-nigh impregnable position in 
the public confidence. In contrast 
with the past week’s spectacular 
fluctuations in the price of unad- 
vertised commodities, branded 
goods with few exceptions are still 
offered to the consumer at the 
old familiar prices. The manufac- 
turer who will now take the pub- 
lic into his confidence and tell 


them through his advertising why 


he can afford to maintain his price 
at a fair level and why it is not 
necessary to depreciate the value 
of the product in order to do it 
will reap the harvest now aad 
will find himself in a_ strongly 
advanced position upon the return 
of normal conditions. 

Even if it becomes absolutely 
necessary to raise the price to the 
consumer, the advertiser has an 
advantage over the non-advertiser, 
because he tel!s the reason why. 
_ In a certain sense advertising 
is on trial. We have long upheld 
it as an economic benefit, enabling 
manufacturers and distributors to 
render better service to the public, 
in fair weather and foul. We 
have declared repeatedly that 
goods of known origin and known 
value are logically better goods 
for all concerned. Those princi- 
ples are just as true in the face 
of a world crisis as in the piping 
times of peace. If they are to 
break down now, they are no prin- 
ciples at all. 

But they will not break down. 
All that is needed is reasonable 
Promptness on the part of adver- 
tisers in seizing the opportunity 
which is offered them. It is the 


opportunity to keep cool, to re- 
fuse to be stampeded by fear or 
panic, and to demonstrate once 
and for all the economic advan- 
tages in buying branded goods 
“If it is true that 
Europe has never 
=. been so well pre- 
or Feace pared for war, it 


is no less true that America has 
never been so well equipped for 
peace.” Thus reads a circular let- 
ter from the Geiger-Jones Com- 
pany, underwriters of industrial 
securities, Canton, Ohio. It ex- 
presses in a single sentence the 
best thought of leading business 
men and financiers. The more the 
present situation is studied in so- 
berness and seriousness, the more 
firmly established seems to be the 
fact that this country is the bene- 
ficiary of an unusual combination 
of extremely fortunate events, 
which will go far towards miti- 
gating the evils which cannot be 
entirely avoided. 

The European crisis has come 
just at the moment when the 
largest crops in our history are 
being harvested, and an abundance 
of currency ($35.80 per capita) 
has been provided to move them. 
What the bumper crops mean to 
business generally was discussed 
briefly in Printers’ Ink for 
August 13. The good harvest is 
undoubtedly our chiefest piece of 
good fortune, but by no means is 
it the whole story. 

We have just organized the 
Federal Reserve Board to put in- 
to operation a system of banking 
and currency which is quite gen- 
erally hailed as an improvement. 
We have adjusted ourselves to a 
lower level of import duties, so 
that the curtailment of imports 
does not represent the deficit 
which would have been created 
under the schedules of two years 
ago. The railroads have been 
granted an increase in freight 
rates large enough to place some 
of them in the market for new 
equipment. We have most for- 
tunately been spared the diversion 
of our capital and our energies in 
war with Mexico. 

As we look back upon it, the 
business depression of the past 
year is not an unmixed evil. The 


“Well 
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curtailment of buying due to the 
tariff revision, the uncertainty 
caused by the proposed anti-trust 
measures and other causes has re 
sulted in small stocks in the hands 
of wholesalers and retailers, Fur- 
thermore, the consumer, after a 
year of retrenchment, has prac- 
tically used up his supply of cloth- 
ing and food, as well as fuel and 
equipment generally, His demands 
on the small stocks of the retailer 
start an impulse which quickly 
reaches the manufacturer. We 
shall not feel the temporary shut- 
ting off of exports nearly so much 
as would be the case if present 
demands at home could be sup- 
plied from stocks already in the 
hands of distributors. 

Perhaps best of all, the admin- 
istration at Washington has 
shown its ability to forget political 
animosities and bend its energies 
towards the working out of emer- 
gency measures demanded by im 
mediate events, No man can hail 
the war in Europe as anything 
short of a calamity, but it might 
have happened when we were a 
good deal worse prepared to play 
our role of the great neutral na- 
tion, 


Judging 


Maintenance number of let- 
ters which have 


“ 

Fallacy reached = Print- 
ers’ INK at odd times, the advo- 
cates of price-maintenance are 
meeting with more or less distrust 
among certain organizations of 
retailers. The basis of the feeling 
seems, in almost every case, to 
be the suspicion that the manu fac- 
turer who takes advantage of any 
legalized method of price regula- 
tion will protect himself first, and 
will then “compel” the retailer to 
sell the goods at a price which 
does not afford a profit. As it 
is expressed by E. W. McCul- 
lough, secretary of the National 
Implement and Vehicle Associa- 
tion: “The fixing of resale prices 
by law, however advantageous and 
desirable, does place in the hands 
of the manufacturer the arbitrary 
power of dictating to the retailer 
the prices at which he must sell, 
whether or not they contain a 
sufficient margin to cover his cost 


A Price- 


from a 


INK 
of doing business 
profit,” 

Theoretically, of course, a man. 
ufacturer who took advantage of 
a law such as that proposed in 
the Stevens bill would have the 
“arbitrary power” to fix any fe 
sale price he happened to fancy, 
But, practically speaking, such an 
assumption of power is impossible, 
It is impossible for the same rea- 
son that a manufacturer cannot 
fix “any price he pleases” when 
the goods leave his hands in the 
first instance. His price igs de 
termined for him—roughly, of 
course—by the price of competing 
products and by the buying power 
of his market, 

Suppose, for example, that a 
manufacturer puts out a new 
brand of canned soups. What pre 
vents his fixing the wholesale 
price at a dollar a can? It is 
his brand, nobody else can make 
it, it cannot be procured except 
from him. But no wholesaler 
would buy it at a dollar a can, 
when other soups may be had at 
three dollars a case. 

The same check operates with 
regard to the fixing of a resale 
price. The manufacturer who al- 
lows the dealer too small a mar 
gin of profit does so at his peril, 
for the dealer will not push un- 
profitable goods. Instead, he will 
sell another brand of goods on 
which the margin is satisfactory, 
There is nothing in the law, nor 
in any proposed law, which com- 
pels a dealer to handle goods un- 
less he chooses to do so. 


plus a fair 


\ 
Political Advertising in the 
West 

A great quantity of newspaper ad: 
vertising, circulars and cards has been 
used in the West lately. 

H Tucker, a candidate for the 
nomination for senator in Kansas, | 
used newspaper space in city dailies, 
small-town dailies and weeklies. N 
amount of advertising he has used is 
estimated at from three to five thousand 
columns, not including about two mil- 
lion circulars, , ‘ 

A great many of the candidates i 
Kansas and Missouri have used smaller 
amounts of advertising. 

Some of the candidates used newsp 
ner advertising in conjunction with 
individual appeals to voters and fe 
lieved themselves of much of th 
“mass meeting” work which they ord: 
narily would have done. 
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We have made arrangements with two of 
the three largest banking institutions in 
New York to give us the benefit of their 
first hand knowledge of fundamental con- 
ditions brought about by the war. 


In such extraordinary circumstances as 
those now confronting manufacturers ordi- 
nary data on market conditions in various 
industrial fields becomes obsolete and un- 
trustworthy. 


The question of retrenching or increasing 
your efforts in sales and advertising is not 
one to be determined by:anything but ripe 
judgment based on information from inner 
sources. 


At such a critical time we would not pre- 
sume on our own responsibility to offer such 
advice, but through our connections we 
are now qualified to render this authoritative 
information as a part of our advertising 
service to a limited number of concerns of 
standing whether they happen to be our 
clients or not. 


Berrien-Durstine /ncorporated 
Advertising 


42 Broadway New York City 
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Transportation 
Executive 


Owing to European 
War, a prominent 
executive with wide 
experience in for- 
eign and domestic 
passenger and 
freight service is 
open to make other 


arrangements. Able | 


and energetic, his 
experience will be 


of high value to'§ 


transportation 
company of sufh- 


cient size to go after | 


big business. Ex- 


perience includes | 


advertising in all its 
branches as related 
to transportation. 
High social and 
business connec- 
tions and reputa- 
tion. Address, 
M. D., Box 198, 
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Evasions of Label Law 
not Tolerated 


M ANUFACTURERS are be. 
ing warned, in correspond- 

ence from the United States By. 
reau of Chemistry, that misleading 
trade terms indicating sizes of 
containers must not be printed on 
| labels. Since the so-called Net 
| Weight Law went into effect, Dr 
| C. L. Alsberg—the successor. of 
Dr. Wiley as head of the bureay 

| —has been in receipt of an espe- 
cially heavy volume of inquiries 
from advertisers and manufac. 
turers, who, taking advantage of 
the new policy at the bureau, ask 
as to the attitude of the Govern- 
ment upon questions of labeling, 





Cc. 

The latest pronouncement rela- 
tive to misleading trade terms was 
forthcoming in response to a mans 
ufacturer’s request for criticism 
| of a carton which contained four 

dozen cans of deviled ham. and 

bore the following statements: 
| In large type, “4 doz. % cans”; 
in smaller type, “Contents of each 
can 3 oz.” Replying, in an ad- 
visory capacity, to this inquiry, 
| Dr. Alsberg wrote: “While the 
| requirements for branding as 
| given in the regulations for the 
| enforcement of the amendment 
| of 1913 to the Food and Drugs 
Act apply particularly to the small 
| cans or units in the package and 
| the branding of the quantity of 
the contents upon packing-cases 
containing a number of units is 
not obligatory, nevertheless if 
packing-cases are branded the 
statements must be in accordance 
with the requirements of the act. 
The statement reading ‘4 doz. % 
cans’ upon a package of cans con- 
taining three ounces is considered 
false and misleading and not in 
conformance with the  require- 
ments of the act, notwithstanding 
the further statement made in 
smaller type, ‘Contents of ‘each 
can 3 oz.’” 

A manufacturer who wished to 
put out goods under a label con- 
taining, among other statements, 
one reading “Weight of contents 
16 0z.,” was told that this could 





not be considered in conformity 














with the law, which specifies that 
the quantity of the contents of a 
package shall be marked in terms 
of the largest unit contained in 
the package. However, in order 
to spare manufacturers unneces- 
sary destruction of labels and car- 
tons, the department has decided 
that prior to June 1, 1915, no 
action will be taken against firms 
whose sole offense is the use of 
labels or containers not marked 
as to contents in terms of the 
largest unit, provided such labels 
or cartons were printed prior to 
May 11, 1914. 

Negative reply has also been 
made to a manufacturer who 
sought authority to use one style 
label for both large and small bot- 
tles, the label in question reading 
“Contents: Large bottles 28 oz. 
Small bottles 14 oz.” This manu- 
facturer was informed that each 
size of bottle should have its own 
distinctive sticker, the one for the 
large bottle inscribed one and 
three-fourths pints, or one pint 
12 fluid ounces, and that for the 
small size 14 fluid ounces. In re- 
ply to questions recently put to 
him by manufacturers, Dr. Als- 
berg said, in one instance, that he 
did not think that a statement of 
contents upon a crown cork would 
be sufficiently “conspicuous” to 
come within the meaning of the 
new law, and, in another instance, 
that he saw no reason why a 
statement blown in a bottle would 
not be satisfactory, provided the 
marking be plainly done. In yet 
another instance this Federal ar- 
biter felt impelled to give an un- 
favorable opinion upon the project 
of a manufacturer who wished 
to indicate the contents of his 
package goods by means of per- 
forations in the label or wrapper. 
Dr. Alsberg thought that such 
marking would not be conspicuous 
enough. 


Ernest Scholz in Magazine 
Field 


Ernest A. Scholz, until recently busi- 
hess manager of the Chicago Herald, 
will join the circulation department 
of the Crowell Publishin ompany, 
New York, publishers of The Woman’s 
Home Companion, The American Maga- 
og _ Farm and Fireside, on Septem- 
e 2; 
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THE COMBINATION 


to success in Greater Pittsburgh 
is through 


The Pittsburgh Gazette Times 


Morning and Sunday 


Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph 
Evening except Sunday 
Include them in your fall list and 


DISTRIBUTION 
THEN REPEAT ORDERS 


Combination flat rate 22%4c. per 
agate line for both papers where 
the same copy appears in consecu- 
tive issues. For further informa- 
tion or co-operation write 


Urban E. Dice, 
Foreign Advertising Manager, 
Pittsburgh, Penna, 

J. C. Wilberding, 

225 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City. 





J. M. Branham Company, 
919 Mallers’ Bldg., Chicago. 
Chemical Bldg., St. Louis. 





Order Your Foreign 
Mailing Lists Now. 


We are prepared to 
furnish Mailing Lists 
| of Importers & Expor- 
ters of South American 
and other Foreign 
Countries. Ask in de- 
tail for what you want. 
Also for any list wanted 
in United States. 


TRADE CIRCULAR 

ADDRESSING CO. 

166 W. ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone, Franklin 1182 
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Advantages Outweigh 
Disadvantages 


SAAC F. MARCOSSON con- 
cludes a strong and timely ar- 

ticle, published in Collier's for 
August 29, entitled “The Effect 
of War on American Business,” 
as follows: 

“When you come to sum up 
the whole situation you find that 
the principal benefits to us result- 
ing from the war appear to be: 

“1. A merchant marine which 
will undoubtedly restore the su- 
premacy of the American shipping 
flag to the high seas, 

“2. A notable increase in export 
trade, especially with South Amer- 
ica and with regions hitherto un- 
developed by American business. 

“3. A new and more command- 
ing place in international finance 
and commerce. 

“4. An increase in output and 
use at home of domestic products 
as substitutes for foreign-made 
‘goods. 

“5. The ultimate ability to pay 
our debts to Europe at a discount. 

“6. Our securities will probably 
have a stronger position abroad 
than ever before, because we will 
be about the only war-proof coun- 
try. 

“The main drawbacks may be 
summarized as these: 

“1. A decline in exports to Eu- 
rope of high-class goods. 

“2. Loss of the service of many 
skilled workers, especially Ger- 
mans, who have gone back to fight 
for their fatherland. 

“3. Advance in money rates, 
which will mean increased cost 
of manufacture and possibly high- 
er cost of living. 

“4, Heavy shrinkage in national 
revenue, due to a falling off of im- 
ports. 

“5, A probable fomenting of the 
labor unrest when the fighters 
come back to America after a war 
of savage hate. 

“Though trade in some quarters 
may look through a glass darkly 
at the moment, the prospect of 
our distilling ‘goodness out of 
things evil’ is the larger and per- 
manent vision. 

“To the United States, through 


INK 


the misfortune of war, has come 
a rare and unique distinction, We 
seem to stand at the outposts of 
Universal Need as the Nation of 
Succor and Rehabilitation. The 
eyes and the desires of that part 
of civilization remaining at peace 
are upon us. 

“In the light of these new and 
thrilling world responsibilities we 
may be justified in paraphrasing 
John Hay’s memorable prophecy 
of our commercial destiny and 
make it read: 

“*The debtor nation has become 
the chief creditor nation. The f- 
nancial center of the world, which 
required thousands of years to 
journey from the Euphrates to the 
Thames and the Seine, has passed 
to the Hudson between daybreak 
and dark.’ ’ 


Earnings of Procter & Gamble 


A statement of the earnings of the 
Procter & Gamble Company for the 
year ended June 380, 1914, shows that 
the total volume of business of the 
company for that year was $66,822,- 
079.83, .with net earnings, “after all 
reserves and charges for depreciation, 
losses, advertising and _ special in- 
troductory work” were deducted, of 
$4,247,706.49 available for dividends, 

Of this amount, $4,067,706.49 was 
available for dividends on the com- 
mon stock, amounting to about 82% 
per cent, which explains why the com- 
mon stock is quoted on the Cincinnati 
exchange at 540 bid and 575 asked, 
even in these troublous times. 


Publisher Joins Staff of Iowa 
Paper 

O. J. Benjamin, one of the members 

of the publishing firm of Benjamin 

Bros., founders of the Nevada, Ia., 

Evening Journal, has disposed of his 

interests in the Journal and has ac- 


quired an interest in and_a_ position 
on the business staff of the Des Moines 
Register and Leader. 


New General Manager of Bay 
City Concern 

R. B. Lawrence, formerly general 
sales manager of the World Star 
Knitting Company, Bay City, Michigan, 
has become vice-president and general 
manager of the Lewis Manufacturing 
Company, Bay City, manufacturer 0 
Lewis-built houses. 


T. F. Leidlich, formerly of the St 
Louis Business Men’s League, is 10W 
affiliated with The General ‘Advertising 
Company, St. Louis. 
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Exceptional Opportunity 


for High Grade Advertising 
Solicitor with few thousand 
dollars for investment in a 
going, profitable business 








g A motion picture manufacturing corpora- 
tion specializing in motion pictures of 
advertising intent requires the services of 
a high grade advertising solicitor to sell its 
service. 


@ Applicant must show proof of having 
handled big business and must be in a posi- 
tion to invest several thousand dollars in 
the company, on a “ground floor” basis. 


@ The company has an established reputa- 
tion covering several years of achievement 
and is in the control of men with wide ad- 
vertising and motion picture manufacturing 
experience. 


@ This is an exceptional opportunity for the 
right man to earn upward of ten thousand 
dollars a year in excess of the earning on 
his stock holdings which should advance 
materially in value each year. 


@ Write in confidence giving full particu- 
lars about yourself if you have the proper 
experience and the money for investment. 


@ Fullest investigation invited. 


_ (Note:—The company requires an investment to insure 
itself against its knowledge and experience, gained thcons® 
years of hard work, being hawked about among possible 
competitors.) 


Address, LIFE OPPORTUNITY, Box 197, care Printers’ Ink 
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Full Page University 


Copy in Newspaper 


NDER the head line “Why 

Iowa Young Men and 
Women Should Attend the Uni- 
versity of Iowa” the Alumni As- 
sociation of the State University 
of Iowa ran a full page ad in,the 
morning and evening newspapers 
of Des Moines, early in August. 
This is the first time in the State 
of Iowa that such a feature has 
heen introduced in the advertis- 
ing of education. 

The alumni of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa believe that the 
young men and women should un- 
derstand just what the university 
is. Ten thousand reprints of the 
advertisement appearing in this 
newspaper wiil be mailed to pros- 
pective students and to alumni. 


Why Iowa Young Men and Women 


Should Attend The 


State University of Iowa 


THs 18 a personal m each 
will peor dex ide eet 
sual importance A 
gu meg te eee : 
Ove af the Leading Driversitios 
if the Daited Staten 


Ask Any of the 20,000 and More Alumni and Former Students 
sity of Iowa 


of the Univ: 
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The officers and’ executive com. 
mittee of the alumni association 
have the theory that many of the 
prospective students do not make 
up their minds to attend college 
until the month of August, and 
for this reason the page ad was 
printed at this time. 

The alumni association also has 
plans to run a campaign in large 
newspaper space just before the 
Legislature meets, next winter, in 
order to tell the tax-payers what 
the three and one-half million 
dollar institution has accom. 
plished, what its needs are, and 
what its future will be, if it is 
properly supported, 


Protectograph’s New Envye- 
lopes for Salesmen 


Jack W. Speare, advertising manager 
of G. W. Tod Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. (Pro 
tectograph), has designed 
a new envelope to be 
used by the company in 
its correspondence with 
its salesmen on the road, 
What it is, and why, is 
explained in this bulletin 
just sent to the force: 
“Beginning in a week 
or so, you will receive 
your first-class mail from 
the factory in a new-style 
envelope that is one of 
the handsomest of its 
kind we have ever seen. 
This envelope is about an 
inch longer than the old 
stamped envelopes we are 
now using. It is fr 
anteed to stick ovt of any 
pigeon-hole in any ‘Gen- 
eral Delivery’ or hotel 
letter rack. It is a fine 
specimen of lithographic 
work, with a big picture 
of the new factory spread 
all over the face of the 
envelope in a modest 
most dignified shade of 
gray. Outside the picture 
of the factory there is @ 
border of solid gray. This 
border also turns over om 
to the back of the em 
velope, so that be: i 
‘spot’ a Todd sa ie 
letter a block away, 20 
matter whether the : 
or the back of the em 


I. 








ONE OF THE FEW FULL PAGES 


UNIVERSITY 


EVER 


The copy was conservative in 
character, but it aimed to tell the 
advantage of higher education 
simply and clearly, 


velope is pointing 
you. 

“Therefore, when 
intelligent rura 
master fumbles through the °S* 
and mumbles ‘Nuthin’ for Jones t 
you. can give him a call without 
that he will invoke the majesty of 
Federal Government against you. 


3 
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Lauson Co. to Educate Its 
Help 


The John Lauson Mfg. Company, 
New Holstein, Wis. (engines), in order 
to secure a Jarger supply of trained 
help in all its departments, has decided 
to adopt an apprentice system conform- 
ing to the laws of the State of Wis- 
consin. (a 

The intention is to take each year ten 
or twelve young men between the ages 
of 16 and 20, with at least a common 
school education, and train them with 
the object of making all-around gas 
engine men out of them. 

his course of instruction, it is said, 
will be very thorough and will include 
such phases of the gas engine business 
as blacksmithing, pattern-making, lathe 
work, planer and other machine-shop 
operations, testing of engines, painting 
and core making. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
shop experience, the student or ap- 
prentice must spend at least five iiours 
every week in technical studies along 
the lines of arithmetic, drawing, ma- 
chine design, modern shop practice, etc. 


dc = . 
War Optimism in Canada 
As an aid in restoring, maintaining 

and fortifying the courage and_ con- 

fidence of both advertisers, and the 

Canadian public generally, there has 

been prepared for publication in the 

newspapers and magazines of Canada 

a series of “Good Cheer” advertise- 

ments, 

The series gives reasons why national 
advertisers should continue their ad- 
vertising during the war and why man- 
ufacturers in certain lines have a great 
opportunity for extending their busi- 
ness at this time. 

The Canadian Press Association is 
the sponsor of the movement and its 
manager has taken up the campaign 
with the Canadian Home Markets As- 
sociation, the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association and general advertisers in 
Canada outside these organizations. 

The movement is also being ex- 
plained to the recognized agencies. 

The “Good Cheer” ad_ released 
August 19 contains a good example of 
the optimistic tone which is maintained 


through the series. It read as follows: 
“Tue OuTLook In CANADA 

“Truly, it is an ill-wind that blows 
nobody good. One Continent’s ‘down’ 
is another Continent’s ‘up.’ The in- 
dustries of Europe are, generally speak- 
ing, at a standstill, and matters will 
be worse before they can be better. 

“The whole world is looking to the 
North American Continent—to Canada 
and the United States—for much of its 
provisions, machinery, textiles, boots 
and shoes, beverages, vehicles, cement, 
brick, earthenware, fancy goods, furs, 
glass, garments, paper, soap, tobacco, 
wood products, and much else. Canada 
must get ready to meet the demand 
made upon her. We have continued 
prosperity ahead of us if, our manu- 
facturers and merchants rise quickly to 
take advantage of their opportunity. 

“It is a time for business hopeful- 
ness, not for business gloom.” 


To Market Tea in Five-Cent 
Packages 


Peek Bros. & Winch, New York, a 
branch of the London house of Peek 
Bros, & Winch, tea packers, have started 
an advertising campaign through the 
H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency. 

The tea will be marketed in can- 
isters,, one ounce for five cents, two 
ounces for ten cents, five ounces for a 
quarter, ten ounces for 50 cents, and 
sixteen ounces for 75 cents. 

This is believed to be the only tea 
to be marketed in five-cent packages. 


Providence Concern Appoints 
Moore 


G. Denny Moore has been appointed 
advertising manager of the U. g Gutta 
Percha Paint Company, Providence, 
R. I. Heretofore, the firm’s advertis- 
ing has been handled by officials of the 
company. 

Mr. Moore was at one time connected 
with the publicity department, of the 
General Fire Extinguisher Company, 
Providence. 


S. M, Goldberg has been appointed 
advertising representative for the East- 
ern territory for the Illinois Farmer. 
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Little 


The 


School master’s 


Classroom 


N a letter to the Schoolmaster, 

Richard A. Foley, of Philadel- 
phia, takes violent exception to an 
editorial in Printers’ INK, which 
mentioned the determination of 
an advertiser to place the adver- 
tising account for a new product 
with the agent who could pre- 
sent the facts about the product 
in the clearest and simplest lan- 
guage. The editorial said it was 
“a good agency test.” Mr. Foley 
says it isn’t. 

“There are,” he says, “so many 
things that go to make up service 
and success in advertising work 
that to award the first prize to 
the person who can cram the most 
and then digest it clearly and sim- 
ply is a rather one-sided proced- 
ure. A college professor might 
well qualify and secure the big- 
gest advertising account on this 
basis. 

“There are some indefatigable 
men in the business who would 
sit up all night reading dry statis- 
tics and then write out very 
clearly a resumé. But this isn’t 
salesmanship in print. 

“Do you suppose the Pierce Ar- 
row automobile has reached its 
class position because the adver- 
tising has expressed in the clear- 
est, simplest way the ° intrinsic 
facts of Pierce Arrow construc- 
tion? 

“Were the leading brands of 
tobacco put on the map with to- 
bacco facts plainly stated? How 
many ‘facts’ does Wrigley give 
gum chewers? 

“In fact, Mr. Schoolmaster, 
there is entirely too much em- 
phasis laid upon the simplicity of 
advertising. It is-anything but a 
simple process. It is a complex 
one. More than an understand- 
ing of a product and the ability 
to tell what that product is, in 
plain English, is required. An ex- 
pert accountant looking at a grove 
of walnut trees would probably be 
able to tell you exactly the num- 
ber of trees in the grove and what 
the average yield of lumber would 
be at what price per foot. 


But 
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the man who could vitalize his 
subject would make you want to 
go to that walnut grove and git 
there and realize that life was 


worth living.” 
* 


x x 


The Schoolmaster is inclined to 
think that Mr. Foley has ap. 
swered his own argument in his 
last paragraph, where he insists 
upon the complexity of an adver. 
tising problem. Just because the 
problem is so complex, it is a 
good test to require the agent to 
state the facts clearly and simply, 
He cannot state them unless he 
knows them, and in order to know 
them he must be able to investi- 
gate and analyze, with under. 
standing, not only the product it- 
self, but the whole market for 
products of a similar nature, It 
is a test not only of his ability to 
write understandable English, but 
of his powers of observation and 
deduction, his willingness to dig 
deep, and his sense of true value, 

x * x 


But after all, what Mr. Foley 
probably means is that the facts, 
clearly and simply stated, wouldn't 
necessarily make good copy. The 
Schoolmaster agrees, but he fails 
to find in the editorial any sug- 
gestion that they would. It 
wasn’t a copy test, but rather a 
test of the agent’s ability and ex- 
perience. Perhaps Mr. Wrigley 
doesn’t supply many facts to gum 
chewers, but does anybody sup- 
pose that his agent is ignorant of 
the facts which govern the mant- 
facture and sale of chewing gum 
at a. profit? The “atmospheric” 
copy which has so long distin- 
guished Pierce Arrow advertising 
was not developed without study 
which included not only the caf 
itself but the automobile industry, 
and the likes and dislikes of those 
who make up the market for high- 
priced cars. 

+ 

Whether it is due to the season 
or not doesn’t appear, but 
Schoolmaster has _ been 
upon of late to pass upon an ti 
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ysual number of advertising con- 
tracts. A number of advertisers 
have gotten into disputes with 
publishers over the interpretation 
of contracts which seemed per- 
fecly clear when they were 
signed, and the Schoolmaster has 
heen asked to help them out. He 
is glad to do it when he can, but 
the best way to stay out is not to 
get in. It is surprising to note 
that there are some advertisers 
who sign contracts upon the oral 
representations of the solicitor, 
and without carefully reading 
what is agreed upon. 
2 * 

F, W. Buck, of the Union Elec- 
tric Company, Pittsburgh, sends a 
duplicate contract and copies of 
correspondence figuring in a 
transaction of that kind, and is 
public spirited enough to permit 
its publication as a warning to 
others who may be approached in 
2 similar fashion. The contract 
reads as follows: 

Only such conditions as are stipu- 
lated in this contract will be recognized. 

We hereby promise to pay to the 
Publishers, or order, Twenty-five Dol- 
lars for our advertisement in 

BESSEMER & LAKE ERIE 
RAILROAD . 

Panama-Pacific Exposition Poster 
to occupy one space, payable on publi- 
cation and delivery of one copy to the 
undersigned, and further agree to fur- 
nish copy for said advertisement within 
see» days, otherwise you are authorized 
to insert our name and business. 

No money to be paid on 'this contract 
until after publication. 


This contract is not subject to can- 
cellation. 


For additional copies of this Poster, 
apply to 
E. D. COMSTOCK 
General Passenger Agent 


Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
* * * 


Mr. Buck says that he was ap- 
proached by a solicitor who said 
he represented the railroad, which 
was getting out this poster con- 
taining a map of its lines, and was 
selling advertising space around 
the border. Inasmuch as the rail- 
toad was a fairly good customer 
of the Union Electric Company, 
the contract was signed. Later 
the company received a copy of 
the poster, and a bill from a pub- 
lisher in Chicago, who had not 
hitherto appeared in the transac- 
tion. To Mr. Buck’s protest, the 
publisher replied as follows: 





St. Paul and 
Minneapolis 


Most Prosperous Section 
in the United States 


TREMENDOUS 
CROPS 


PLENTY OF 
MONEY 


Northern Display Adv. Co. 
Breslauer Poster Co., 
Minneapolis 
Scott Poster Co., St. Paul 


M. BRESLAUER, Manager 

















@e. 

E recently distributed 
to our fifty subscrip- 
tion salesmen, who cover the 
country, a pamphlet con- 
taining eighteen important 
questions about Case and 
Comment subscribers— 
questions of vital interest to 
advertisers whose prod- 
ucts appeal to rated men. 
We hope to have the 
answers tabulated by Sep- 
tember first. If you want 

a copy write now. 

Published by 


The Lawyers Co-op. Publishing Co. 


Rochester, New York 
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The Only Investment 


| 
| 


that NEVER reduces interest | 


rates or DEFAULTS on divi- 
dends. 


LIFE ANNUITIES — Contracts | 


issued ALL ages pay’ from 6 


PER CENT age 42 to 13 PER | 


CENT age 70. No medical ex- 
amination. 

LIFE INSURANCE. In 1914 I 

reduced annual premiums for two 


clients on policies taken 1913, for | 


one 21 PER CENT, for another 
40 PER CENT. 
J. A. STEELE, 170 Broadway, NEW YORK 





OPY AND PLAN MAN-—15 
years newspaper and agency 
experience—now located in 
Philadelphia, desires broader 
opportunity. Is handling Nat- 
ionally known accounts and 
has intimate knowledge of auto- 
mobile advertising as well as 
general service in all branches. 
Desires opening as Advertising 
Manager, Agency Man or in the 
Publication Promotion field. 
Consideration of record and 
exhibits of work requested. 


C. B. Box 199 Printers’ Ink 





Advertising and Circulation 
Manager Wanted 


for small magazine with a large future. 

Catering to retail merchants. Can work 

in parva, Bern town. Want map who will 

show he is really interested in growth of 
ublication—reward accordingly. Address 
. M., Box 302, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 











“THE COUNTRY’S FOREMOST 
MEDICAL JOURNALS” 


American Journal of Clinical Medicine Ohicago, Ill. 
American Journal of Surgery - New York 
American Medicine TA . New York 
Interstate Medical Journal « « St. Louis, Mo. 
MedicalQouncil - - = Philadelphia, Pa. 
Therapeutic Gazette + - + Detroit, Mich, 
ASSOCIATED MED. PUBLISHERS 
8. D, CLoven, Sec’y, Ravenswood Sta., Chicago, IIl, 
4. D, MoTieusn, Eastern Representative, 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


“The conditions under which 
your advertisement was given jn 
the poster. have been carried out 
by us as publishers. We had q 
contract with the railroad through 
Mr. E. D. Comstock, to furnish 
them 500 copies of the poster and 
they agreed to distribute them and 
hang them in their station Waiting 
rooms.” 

Of course, the company hag no 
recourse except to pay the $9 
with as good grace as possible, 
unless it wants to defend a nasty 
suit with the probability of losing 
it. The clause that" “only such 
conditions as are stipulated in this 
contract will be recognized” was 
printed in very small type, but the 
company agreed to it none the 
less. And there is no evidence to 
show that the Chicago publisher 
knew that his solicitor was repre- 
senting himself as the agent of the 
railroad. 


Schott, Ruppert’s Advertising 
Manager 


Edward Schott, formerly advertis- 
ing manager for the Peter Doelger 
Brewing Company, New York, has 
been appointed advertising manager 
for Jacob Ruppert, brewer, New York. 

The advertising for Knickerbocker 
Beer made by the Ruppert Company is 
now handled by Irwin Jordan Rose, 
New York. 


“National Field” Promotes 
Poley 

Fred C. Poley, of the advertising 

department of the National Field, At 

lanta, Ga., has been appointed advertis- 

ing manager of that publication to suc: 

ceed I. ‘A. Burdette, who has resigned 
from the organization. 


E. M. Watson With Pratt & 


Lambert 
Evelyn M. Watson, recently censor 
of correspondence with the Beaver 
Companies, of Buffalo, is now manager 
of the sales promotion department of 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, 


Lincoln Freie Press 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINOOLN, NEB. 
Takes the place of 260 County weeklies at | 


1-10 the cost. Great saving in 
ing, postage and electros. ate, 35 


Actual average circulation 13142 
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Convention Film to Be 
Exhibited 


he 1,000 feet of moving picture 
an taken by the Essanay Film Mfg. 
Company, at the Toronto convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs, 
has been offered by the company to be 
exhibited before ad clubs throughout 

ountry. 
i. oe Shek things the film shows 
rtions of the opening session, crowds 


| 


of advertising men either’ at work or | 


t play, the Highlanders’ Band, Presi- 
dent Woodhead and other officials. 


The film company says that a number | 


of clubs are 
‘ reel in local theatres and have already 


lanning to run off the | 


filed their applications with the com- | 
mercial department of the Essanay 


Company in Ch‘cago. 


Chicago’s Fashion Exhibit 


The Chicago garment manufacturers 


who conducted the Chicago Fall Fashion 


Exhibit duting the week beginning | 
August 18, joined their advertising | 


forces and used double pages in the 
newspapers to advertise their lines of 
garments. 


A style review was held in the Me- | 


dinah Temple. About 200 garments 


were exhibited on living models. Mov- | 
ing pictures were made of the exhibit | 
on the live models, and the films will | 
be exhibited in the small towns in the | 


Chicago territory. 
Ad 


isplay of garments on stationary | 


models was arranged in forty booths in 


the Hotel Sherman. 


El Bart’s Aggressive Offer 


‘The manufacturers of El-Bart Dry 
Gin have taken advantage of the effect 
of the European war on importation 
of gin by advertising the El-Bart brand 
to take the place of imported brands. 
A cocktail shaker, said to be worth a 
dollar, is offered for a limited time in 
exchange for one label from an El-Bart 
Dry Gin bottle and 25 cents in stamps. 
On the outside of the shaker are re- 
ants for cocktails imprinted in the 
glass. 


Armour & Company, Chicago, are 
using the newspapers to publish a 
‘Housewives Bulletin” which gives re- 
cipes for chicken salad, sandwiches and 
describes various ways of using other 
Armour products. 








ee 
College Advertising 
We represent the important college 
pers of the United States and 
da. All information about this 
field on request, Ask us how we 
Co-operate with manufacturers. 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
: 503 Fifth Avenue, New York 


INK 

















A Woman—27 


Whose Heart Is, in 
Her Work 


seeks a_ position 
whose limitations will 
be set only by her 
ability. 


Has had strenuous 
training as Advertis- 
ing Manager’s As- 
sistant, writing most 
of the copy, in two 
of the better Depart- 
ment Stores of the 
country. 


Should Be Valuable 


to an Agency hand- 
ling Women’s Appa- 
rel, Food or Furni- 
ture Accounts; to a 
Manufacturer of such 
products; in the Ad- 
vertisers’ Service De- 
partment of a Wom- 
an’s_ publication, or 
as Advertising Man- 
ager of a first-class, 
medium-size Depart- 
ment Store or Spe- 
cialty Shop. Willing 
to work as assistant 
to a big man, pro- 
vided enough respon- 
sibility comes with the 
place. 





Is now employed and 
welcomes correspondence 
concerning engagements 
effective in one or three 
months. 

For references sure to 
count with you—and 
further details—please 
addres: ) 


“D—D. S.,” Box 200, 
Printers’ Ink, 

12 West 81st Street, 
New York. 
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Classified Advertisements 








accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an 
agate line for each insertion. Six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. Cash must 
Forms close 10 a.m. Monday preceding date of issue, 


No order for one time 














ADVERTISING AGENTS 


COPIES WANTED 








LBERT FRANE & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 

Generai Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


NOW 


is your opportunity to go after the 
Latin-American trade. American 
goods are specially favored and 
sought after in CUBA. 


THE BEERS ADV. AGENCY 
Latin-American ‘‘Specialists’’ 
HAVANA, CUBA 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C.,covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





ACIFIC COAST FARMERS of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and California can best be reached thru 
the old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC FARMER, of 
Portiand, Oregon—Weekly, 45 years. 








COPY WRITERS 


MAIL-ORDER SALES PLANS, 


letters, booklets, ‘“‘Broadsides’’, ads—complete 
campaigns originated or revamped—every piece 
of copy loaded with profit-producing pep, Sub- 
mit your sales literature for complete analysis 
and constructive criticism—enclose $5. Or send 
10c to cover mailing expense on my 60-page book 
“More Dollars For the Mail-Order Man”—in- 
teresting and instructive. ERNEST F. GARD- 
NER, 922 Gloyd Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








South American 
Catalogs 


In Spanish and Portuguese 


All advertising literature and trade 
helps prepared. Representation and 
banking connections arranged if de- 
sired. GEORGE B. CURRIER, 449 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





OPY OF PRINTERS’ INK, anuary 
2nd, 1913, State price REED PUR 
LISHING CO., 1402 Broadway, New York, 


HELP WANTED 





DVERTISING MAN, controlling news. 

paper or magazine accounts, may place thn 
reliable agency and share major portion of com. 
missions. Box KK-500, care of Printers’ Ink, 





Wanted—Jobbers’ Representatives 
WELL-KNOWN, successful service organ- 
ization desire intelligent, vigorous, represen. 

tation in St. Louis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Buf. 
falo, Detroit, and a few other cities. Splendid 
opportunity to supplement present income. Com- 
mission only. Box LL-510, care of Printers’ Ink, 





po Ney ACTIVE Chicago Representative wanted 
for an active publication, He should know 
publishing methods ana men and be familiar 
with trade paper matters in different branches 
Splendid opening for capable hustler. Give ex- 
perience and references. Address, Box LL-613, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





AN EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN to sell the highest grade 
direct advertising literature—to represent 
an old established agency covering W. 
New York, W. Penna , Ohio and Michigan 
—commencing September Ist. Only ex- 
perienced and thoroughly competent man 
need apply. Give reference, experience, 
age, salary in first letter. Address, Box 
LL-506, care of Printers’ Ink. 








One of the largest all- 
Salesman round Printing Plants 
inthe Hast has an opening for one or two 
well-informed men; must be able toestimate, 
lay-out work and intelligently handve same. 
In replying to this advertisement state full 
particulars as to your age, what you have 
done and are now doing, also salary ex 
pected until you have proved your worth. 
Box KK-494, care of Printers’ Ink. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


have distribu- 
Many Alert Ad Meni (eitnousanis 
of sticks in the past of chewing gum, each one 
carrying an attractive advertisement, It is our 
business to manufacture the gum, which is of 
the highest grade, and to print the lapels. All 
flavors. Gum guaranteed under Pure Food Act, 
Samples and prices on request. THE HELMET 
AD GUM CO.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
gsc per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac- 
cepted for a one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
19 W. 31st St., New York City. 








OFFICES FOR RENT 


TO SUB LET—* Fourth Avenue, 

Ee 10th floor, 1,200 to 
1,500 square feet. Excellent for Publisher, Ad- 
vertising Agency or kindred line. SEARCH-LIGHT 
INFORMATION LiBrRarY, 450 Fourth Ave.,N.Y.C. 











POSITIONS WANTED 





pais PLACE with agency or advertiser, 
to handle dealer co-operation. Experienced 
advertiser and retailer, Box LL-608, P’ters’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MAN, 
with 11 years’ experience; 32; well educated; 
a practical printer; now with well-known New 
York Company; wants opportunity to qualify 
for a bigger future anywhere. Address, Box 
LL-416, care of Printers’ Ink. 





MAIL ORDER EXECUTIVE 
Experienced in originating mail selling cam- 
paigns, installing and operating follow - up 
systems, Competent system executive, corres- 
pondent, wishes position. Moderate salary. 
Box LL-517, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MAN (27), desires position 
as assistant to advertising manager. Have 
written ads, prepared booklets, circulars, fold- 
ets, etc., at present doing follow-up work. Fa- 
miliar with advertising details. Ambitious and 
hard worker, Box LL-509, care of Printers’ Ink. 





HAVE ten years’ experience in first rate plant 
including costs and methods of art work, en- 
graving and all details for complete production 
of catalogs and other advertising literature. 
Creative avility. Desire connection with oppor- 
tunity. Box LL-514, care of Printers’ Ink, 





ADVERTISING MAN with four years’ agen- 

cy training wishes to concentrate on one 
Proposition. Position with manufacturer or large 
retailer desired. Experienced in newspaper, 
trade paper, booklet, folder, circular letter work, 
etc, Address, Box LL-511, care of Printers’ Ink. 


WILL {NCREASE EXPORTS 
—GO AFTER BUSINESS— 


The European’ supp’y to South America is 
shut off—God knows till when—U, 8. Manu- 
facturers have NOW their greatest opportun- 
ity to develop and permanently get hold of this 
ehormous trade. Start the right way. Get an 
experienced export man of character and abil- 
ity, willing to put his heart and soul in the 
work and whose original language is the 

ish, In short write to P, E. H., Box 
LL-501, care of Printers’ Ink. 


























XPERIENCED ADVERTISING MANA- 

GER. Fourteen years’ selling experience 
from every angle. Four yearsas Advertising and 
Sales Manager of large prominent manufacturer. 
Thoroughly versed: in all branches of advertis- 
ing. Exceptionally successful in Dealer Co- 
operative work, direct advertising and getting 
leads for salesmen. Samples of nouse organs, 
booklets, folders. letters, magazine and news- 
paper ads to show. Now general manager of 
small manufactory, but looking for an office boy’s 
job with a Naapecpesserany: Investigate. Box 
LL-512, care of Printers’ Ink, 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ROMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





START NOW in the Publishing 

Business and enjoy 
the boom about to begin. We have several good 
propositions. HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 
71 West 23rd St., New York City. 








Out of Print 


January 22nd, 29th 
February 5th, 12th, 19th, 26th 
March 26th, April 9th, July 23d 


—1914— 


All copies of the above 
issues of PRINTERS’ INK 
have been sold, making it 
impossible to include those 
numbers in subscriptions to 


be dated back. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


12 West 31st Street 
New York City 


A TALE LIES III LE RIB 
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Roll of Honor 











ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Leager, dy. Average tor 1913, 
29,002. First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Hest and 
cleanest advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 

Phoenix, Gazette. Government statement April 

1, 1914, 6,644, gross, 7,001; June aver. 6,127. 
CONNECTICUT 

New Haven, Lventng Register, daily. Aver. tor 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,680, sc. 

Waterbury, Kepudblican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1013, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,632. 


ILLINOIS 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,691. 
Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1913, 
Daily, 21,668; Sunday, 10,876. 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average July, 
1914, 12,768. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawa-Hye. Average 1913, dally, 
9,818; Sunday, 10,518. ‘‘All-paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average May '14, 69,234; Sunday, 48,695. 
lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 

Waterloo, Avening Courier, <6th vear; Av. dy. 
1913, 9,231. April daily aver. 14,753. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courszer-Journas. 
daily, 30,669. 
Louisville, 7hke 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 61,328. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1913, 


65.664. 
MAINE 
Augusta, Kenneoec Journal, daily average 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1913, daily 
Portland, Evening Exoress. Net average for 
1913, daily 19,687. Sunday Telegram, 13,002. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, ews, aaily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 56,888; 
daily, 76,783. For July, 1914, 
77,630 daily; 68,466 Sunday. 
lhe adsoiute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred doilars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 

Sworn net average circulation March, 
1914: Daily, 199,136; Sunday, 287,410, 

Advertising totals: 1913, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,136, lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 

The above totals include all kinds cf 
advertising from that of the big depart- 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 


Average 1913, 





INK 


Boston, Avening Transcri¢t (@@| Boston 
tea table paper. Largest amount ot eae 
Lynn, Avening /tem. Daily sworn av, ign 
16 987; 1912, 18,338; 10913, 16,878. ‘Iwo cents, 
Lynn's family paper. Covers neld thorougaiy 
Salem, Avening News. Actual daii 
for 1913, 19,498 bg 
Worcester, Garette, evening. Av. Jan.toDec 
"13, 21,904. lhe “‘ Home” paper. Larg’st ev gcire 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michtgan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1913, 81,43, 


MINNESOTA 

Yhe absoiute accuracy of 
Stock & Home's Circulating raty 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ | 
Publishing Company. Circuiatio, 
is practically confined to the ig. 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsinanj 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably, 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, sem. 
monthiy. Actual average for first 7 months 
1914, 111,714. ‘ 


UA 
ot 
TeEEO 


Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J, 
Murphy, publisher, Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
Average net paid circulation for 
1013, daily. 7 rsdsme, 106,768; Sun- 
day 7ribune, 169,168, 


MISSOURI 
8t. Louis, Nationa: Farmer ana Stock Grow, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 125,608 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courter. Daily, Oct. tst, 19, 
to Mar. 31, 1914, 11,063. 


NEW YORK 

Buffalo, Comrter, morn. Ave., 1913, Sunday, 
103,269; datiy,61,765; Axousrer, evening 47,686. 

Buffalo, Avening News. Daily average, for 
1913, 93,379. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty, | 
Actuai Average for 1013, 28,006. Benjamin& 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e) av. June,'1; 
6,106. Semi.Weerly Sentinel, av. June,'t4, 1416. 

OHIO 

Cleveland, Mlatn Deaier. Est. 1851, Actual 
average fpr 1013: Daily, 118,497; Sun., 144,00. 
For July, 1914, 126,967 daily; Sunday, 168,068. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


UA 
Onn 
aaa) 


Erie, Times, daily. Av. cir, 1st 6 mos, 
1914, 22,801; 22,951av., July, 1914. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined, &. 
Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 
Philadelphia. The Press (@@)is 
Philadeiphia's Great Home News 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks andis 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
: any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the dailv Press for'1913, 19,00; 
the Sunday Press, 170,667. 

Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1913, 13,675 

West Chester. Local New, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver,for 
1913, 16,186. In its and year. 
independent. Has Chester ba 
and vicinity for its field. Devot 
to home news, hence is # home 

paper. Chester County is 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
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es-Barre, 7imes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
he met 19,187. “Charter Member A. B.C.’ 
york, Dispatch and Daily, Average for 1913. 
19,187. Covers its territory, 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, vente: limes. Average circula- 
tion for 1913, 21,628 —swort. 

Providence, Daily Journal. Sworn 
ave. net paid for 1013, 19,036 (©@@). sun- 
day, 30,494(@@). 7he Hvening Bulletin, 
47,602 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 

Westerly, Vasly Sun. S. E. Conn. and S. 
Rhode island Sun io every 7 persons. Aver. 
cir., 1913, 5,680. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age tor tweive months ending 
Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
UA 
(Maley Sunday, 18,625. Jan., 1914, 
Eel average, daily and Sunday, 
am 23,014. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee (eve.) Average, July, 19:4, 


6,368. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle, 7 te Seattle Times (OG) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
UA and the Pacific Northwest. It 
rea isa gold mark paper of the first 
aa degree. Quality and quantity cir- 
culation means great proaucttve 
value to the advertiser. Aver. 
daily cir. last six mos. 1913. 67.080; Sunday, 
86,887. In March, 1014, the Times beat its 
nearest competitor by 363,524 agate lines. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 10913, daily 
and Sunday, 21.681, 
Tacoma, News. Average for year 1013, 


20.610 =, 

WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, July, 
1914, daily 7,649. 


Racine (Wis.) ournal-News. Daily aver- 
age circu. Jan. Ist to Dec. 31st 1913, 6,882. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, for 1013, 12,862. 
Largest circuiation in Saskatchewan. 


Want-Ad Mediums 


CONNECTICUT 


EW Haven Register. Leading want ad meii- 
um of State. Rate lc,a word. Av.’:3, 19,236. 


MAINE 
Ts Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than ail other Portiand 
Paperscombined. 1c. a word; 7 times, 4c. 


MINNESOTA 
HE Minneapolis Tribune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
GUAR Northwest, carrying more paid 
TEEO want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the I'win Cities. 
Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 
, dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the dcily 
*ppears in both the morning and evening edi- 

uions for the one charge 


MARYLAND 














: THe Baltimore ews carries more Want Ads 


than any. other Baltimore daily. It is the 
fecognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 





SEW YORE 

THE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 

fied advertising medium in New York State 
outsideof N.Y. City, Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Tes Chester, Pa., 7imes carries from two to 

five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. (Greatest circuiation 

UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7rsdune—Get results— Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


Gold Mark Papers 


ILLINOIS 

Bakers’ Helper (OO), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for pakers. Oldest, best known. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912 13, 17,266. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reoorter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton anda wooien 
industries of America (@@) 

Boston Avening / ranscript (@@), established 
1830. ‘I'he oniy gold mark daity 1n Boston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Pubdligone (@@). Only 
Frencn daily among 76.000 French population. 

MINNESOTA 

The Minneapons Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paperin Minneapolis. ‘The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 

NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Hagie (OO) 1s VHE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Gooas Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goous and Department 
Store trade 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y 

New York Heraiad (QO). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions tne 
New York Heraia nrsi. 

Scientific Amerscan (@@) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

New York Tribune (@©), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PITTSBURG 
@e) DISPATCH © 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two .cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 


























RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Journal (OO), only morning paper 

among 600,000 people. ‘Ihe R. 1. Bible.” 
TENNESSEE 

‘The Memphis Commerctal-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘lennessee to nave re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘he Commercial 
Appeal passes both quality and omantity tests. 
Daily, over 66,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 


over 96,000. 
WASHINGTON 

The Seattle 7imes (@@). !eads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 

WISCONSIN 

The Milwaukee Zvensng Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Goid Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. ‘The home 
paper that deserves nrst consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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